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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Suits, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Ristipa Gros Grain Dress. The 
skirt of this dress is made of réséda gros grain, 
with velvet stripes of a darker shade woven in. 
The polonaise is of plain gros grain, trimmed 
with pinked ruffles of the material and with 
strips of velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS 
otp. This dress of white batiste is embroidered 
with red cotton. 

Fig. 3.—Buiacx Poutt bE Sore Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—R&szEpaA Gros GRAIN 
Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Dress For GIRL FROM 
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Fig. 4.—Brown Sercre Dress. ‘This dress 
is trimmed with folds, rolls, bows, and buttons 
of gros grain of the same color, as shown by 
the illustration. Fraise and under-sleeves of 
pleated white Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 5.—Gray Draconat Crotu Dress. 
This dress is trimmed with ruffles, folds, and 
rolls of the material. ‘The ruffles are button- 
hole stitched in scallops with gray silk in a light- 
er shade. White Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Viotet Poriin Dress. ‘The skirt 
is arranged in kilt pleats. The polonaise is 
draped in a pouf, and trimmed with ruffles of 
the material, and folds and bows of violet gros 
grain. Fraise and under-sleeves of pleated 
Swiss muslin. 


3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Briackx Poutt DE 
Sort Dress. 


ABORIGINAL MONEY. 


= a late meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of San Francisco, Mr. R. E. C. Stearns 
presented a paper upon the money of uncivilized 
man, exhibiting specimens of this circulating 
medium and of the shells from which it was de- 
rived. He remarks that the durability and ease 
of manipulation of shells have long caused them 
to be employed in domestic intercourse and 
trade, and among these he first enumerated the 
common clam of the eastern coast of the United 
States, the purple portion of which constituted the 
black wampum, or one class of their money, while 
another was made from the axes of a species of 
Pyrula. In each shell about half an inch in 
diameter of the inside is of this purple color, and 
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Fig. 4.—Brown SERGE 
Drzss. 
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Fig. 5.—Gray Draconar 
Ciotu Dress. 
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this was converted into beads, which they called 
Suckanhock, or black money, which was twice 
the value of their white money, or wampum 
proper, which was made of the Metauhock or 
Pyrula. This was used not only among the 
Indians, but among the whites; and it is re- 
marked that the solid cash with which the sala- 
ries of ministers were formerly paid included 
black and white wampum. 

The money of the west coast Indians is a spe- 
cies of tusk shell or Dentalium, resembling an 
elephant’s hollow tusk, their worth depending 
upon the length of the shell. These are strung 
on cords and worked up in various forms of 
beaded and other ornaments, having a distinct 
value among the Indians, according to the size 
of the shell and their number, quite as fixed as 
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Fig. 6.—Vioter Porn 
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that of the ie or paper-money of the United 
States. The use of the money cowry in Africa 
is well known, many tons of the shells being an- 
nually imported to Great Britain, and again ex- 
ported for barter with the native tribes. 
Fe 
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@@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
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an average octavo volume. The most 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WeEEKLy for October 4 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several illustrations, and fur- 
ther installments of “ PHinEAs REDUX,” 
by AnTHONY TROLLOPE, and “THE Pa- 
RISIANS,” by LorD LytTon. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 11. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich and varied assortment of patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Street 
and House Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Man- 
telets, etc.; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Lingerie ; 
Ldgings, Insertions, Borders, Vignettes, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE SOLEMNITY OF 
MARRIAGE. 


N these days of divorces, separations, and 
general public disagreements between 
husband and wife, there is apprehension that 
the real dignity and solemnity of marriage 
may be frequently overlooked. It is too rap- 
idly becoming a not uncommon belief that 
marriage is an arrangement simply for the 
happiness of the high contracting parties, 
and that as soon as perfect happiness ceases 
the contract is virtually at an end, and needs 
only the sanction of the law to set it aside, 
as that sanction authorized it in the begin- 
ning. 

But this idea is a thoroughly miserable 
one, not only in the impiety of its disregard 
of sacred vows, but in the depravity of the 
selfishness of such disregard, not only in the- 
ory, but in practice. It loses sight of every 
relation of marriage but that between the 
husband and wife personally ; forgets its in- 
terwoven affiliations with others, its influ- 
ence upon society, its obligations to the com- 
munity; is entirely oblivious of the fate of 
children, one side of whose life the divorce 
of parents inevitably removes, and is thus 
grossly material and mischievous in every 
point of view. 

If marriage were an institution intended 
only to endure so long as perfect happiness 
under its bond endures, there would be no 
civil need of marriage at all, nor of any out- 
ward observance of union. But the oath of 
marriage is taken for better or worse, and 
the existence of children, whose affections 
belong to both parents, in whose veins the 
blood of both parents runs, marks the insti- 
tution as a thing intended for perpetuity. 
The mere happiness of having one’s own 
way is a but a crude and shallow thing, as 
reflection can not but teach; but there comes 
by-and-by, out of the fostering growth of a 
long discipline, a happiness born of self-de- 
nial, of patience, of duty well done, that as 
far exceeds any other as the perfect blossom 
exceeds the sleeping bud. The one happi- 
ness dies with the gratification that gave it 
birth; the other never knows death, for it 
has become a part of the soul perfecting it- 
self through trial. 

In fact, nobody but a simpleton would 
look for complete happiness in marriage un- 
til its great leaven has had time to work, 
and interunite lives, hopes, and aims. There 
is, indeed, the lovers’ rapture in the ear- 
ly days, that dazzling atmosphere of bliss 
which surrounds the two, and shuts out the 
world beyond, as the bright and blinding sun- 





shine shuts out the great universe of stars, 
which foids them in upon themselves in an 
ecstatic content that passes— passes pres- 
ently and fortunately, since human life and 
work would find it as unhealthy for any 
len of time as any hardy plant would 
find the concentrated warmth and light of 
@ greenhouse. And after that has passed 
comes the real task, the assimilation in the 
great alembic of marriage, with love for the 
solvent, of two natures that are of different 
birth, of different rearing and education, 
and frequently of different tastes. Too oft- 
en the solvent gives out before the task is 
done; and all too often then the end comes, 
and the appeal to courts of law. 

But it is really just here that marriage 
should assert its value. Has the expected 
happiness, after all, proved only a dream and 
an illusion? Has it been found impossible 
for you to have your every wish met, and 
the other party in the case to do the same? 
Has happiness fled indignantly before a 
compromise in which there shall be mu- 
tual yielding, or has it utterly expired in 
suffering? That, then, is the hour for prin- 
ciple, the hour for duty, the hour in which 
to remember that if marriage is not in ev- 
ery Church accounted a sacrament, yet, nev- 
ertheless, at every celebration of it God him- 
self has been called to witness it, to sanctify 
it, and take part in it, and that thereafter 
only in sacrilege can it be lightly or irrev- 
erently treated. 

We do not, certainly, pretend to deny that 
there are cases where crime and insanity de- 
mand a different view of the infrangibility 
of the marriage bond; but such cases are 
exceptional, perhaps enough so to prove the 
rule. The ordinary marriage is that of the 
ordinary man and woman, neither of whom 
is criminally insane, and who are capable of 
reasonable and honorable action, and who, 
if they choose to look around them, to look 
backward from the beginning, to look for- 
ward to the end, will find many a prudent 
and pleasant way of closing any chasm that 
may open between them. ; 

In some regions of France, where, under 
the hereditary religion, divorce is impossi- 
ble, but where, for all that, a couple may 
have found life together insupportable, and 
so desire to live apart, the couple give notice 
of their desire to the curé of the parish, who 
immediately thereon packs his knapsack 
and takes up his abode with that couple for 
@ year, in order ostensibly to ascertain if 
their desire is just. Of course then it very 
naturally and instantly becomes the pur- 
pose of either party to prove to the priest 
that it is not the one to blame; and thus 
the angry word remains unspoken, the an- 
gry reply ungiven; snapping and snarling 
are unheard; there is no more bickering 
over shameless trifles; little attentions are 
rendered for the sake of appearances, and 
accepted for the same; the two are mutu- 
ally mollified ; they find there is some good 
in each other yet, and usually before the 
year expires the good curé takes his knap- 
sack and departs, leaving a reconciled hus- 
band and wife behind him. 

It would, of course, be out of the question 
to apply such a remedy any where but with 
rude peasants, for, indeed, there 1s no one 
among superior classes receiving quite the 
affection or having the authority of the vil- 
lage priest with his people; and the pres- 
ence in such instances of mothers-in-law or 
the customary relatives always does more 
hurt than good. But it is every where.pos- 
sible to remember that a greater than any 
village priest, a nearer and dearer Friend, 
and One the fiat of whose authority is fate, 
is always present, and so to order one’s ways 
that that omnipresent eye shall see no wrong 
in them. It is even possible to lay aside in- 


jured pride or wounded sensibility, and to | 


forget one’s self absolutely in a sweetness 
that shall win the dead love back to life. 

But if you fail to win the dead love back, 
if you fail to renew the whole of its old de- 
lightful spell, can you find no pleasure in 
your children, in the care of their present, 
the anticipation of their future? Can you 
not simulate a happiness, or at least a calm, 
you do not feel, and keep a peaceful home 
about you for the sake of its influence upon 
their temperaments? And can you not feel 
a half-consoling satisfaction in the fact of 
your attempt, and the consciousness that 
you yourself are not poisoning your chil- 
dren’s memories at the source, are not mak- 
ing home an impossible place for the one 
who has as much right there as yourself, are 
not laying violent hands on the domestic 
altar, are not injuring others by your ex- 
ample ? 

But if you succeed in winning back the 
dead love, or if, indeed, you never lost it, 
what a life is yours, and within what a 
charmed sphere do you move! You know 
the full blessing of companionship—of a 
companionship where utter confidence ex- 
ists, where interests are identical, where 
fear is cast out, where every word and every 
thought meets its echo, where the smile is 
always ready, the loving lip, the following 





eye, where one climbs on the hand of the 
other, and the other urges forward with lofty 
cheer, and where husband and wife so close- 
ly grow together that even Death can not 
part them, but their spirits seem to be at 
one long after the sods separate the dead 
from the living body. 

We once saw the end of such a marriage, 
so far as this world goes. The half-para- 
lyzed husband, who had been the old wife’s 
care for years, was in the room below, when 
she was prostrated with a swift and fatal 
fever. But she refused to let him be told. 
“He is dying too,” she said, “and he will 
miss me so if he knows I die the first.” The 
next day they lay Side by side on one bed ; 
and though we had looked on many memo- 
rable sights—on men and women in all the 
breathing beauty of youth, on marble sculp- 
tures, frost-white and perfect—we thought 
we had never seen any thing so beautiful as 
those two shrunken frames, between whose 
animating spirits the marriage was so per- 
fect that one could not stay without the 
other—a marriage that could only have be- 
gun in this world, and was to go forward 
through heavenly eternities ! 





OCTOBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


N October there is even a greater variety 
of food of every kind than in September, 
as the following list will show: 


FISH. 

Black and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter- 
fish, carp, cod, flounders, haddock, mackerel, Spanish 
mackerel, mullet, muskalonge, blue perch, pickerel, 
plaice, porgy, ray, scup, skate, smelt, sucker, sun-fish, 
lake trout, weak-fish, and frogs. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell clams, hard and soft shell crabs, 
lobsters, mussels, oysters, periwinkles, prawns, scal- 
lops, green turtles. 

MEAT. 


Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, Guinea-fowls, 

ducks, ducklings, goslings, turkeys, 
GAME. 

Bobolink, yellow-legs, blackbirds, robins, high-holes, 
orioles, thrush, woodpecker, brand-goose, wild-goose, 
curlew, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, mallard, black, 
wood, widgeon, broad-bill, teal, and pintail), grouse, 
hare, meadow-lark, partridge, pheasant, prairie-hen, 
pigeons and squabs, plover, opossum, rabbit, rac- 
coon, rail, snipe, squirrel, buck venison, woodcock, 
woodchuck, 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbages (red, Savoy, and white), 
cardoons, carrots, cauliflowers, table and turnip-root- 
ed celery, chiccory, cucumbers, corn, endive, kohl- 
rabi, Lima beans, okra, musk and water melons, on- 
ions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, radishes 
(black, red, and yellow), salsify, squash, tomatoes, 
white and Russia turnips, water-cress, 

FOR PICKLING. 

Cucumbers, mangoes, small onions, peppers, string- 

beans, tomatoes, tarragon. 
FRUITS. 

Apples, barberries, cranberries, cocoa-nuts, chest- 
nuts, black-walnuts, hickory-nuts, bananas, grapes, 
oranges, peaches, pears, plums, quince. 

In our last article we said that brook 
trout could be caught on and after Septem- 
ber 15; it should read until September 15. 

Beef begins to be in its prime in October ; 
so are mutton, poultry, and most game. 

Our need of food increases as the weather 
becomes colder; and nature provides for 
this, as will be easily seen by the above 
lists. Rich soups and large joints will take 
the place of light dishes, vegetables, and 
fruits, though by no means excluding them 
entirely. 

Palatable, nutritious, and healthy cooking 
is impossible without beef broth; as it is the 
foundation of soups, sauces, and gravies. As 
we have said before, beef broth is neither 
expensive nor difficult to make, and is easily 
kept for two or three days in winter-time. 

Two kinds of fluid are used besides broth 
to make soups—milk and water; but, al- 
though good, they are light soups in com- 
parison with those made with broth. But- 
ter is added when water is used. 

Bones alone make a gelatinous broth, but 
not as nutritious as when used with meat. 
A pound of meat and bones makes a pint 
and a half of good broth ; two pounds make 
a quart of rich broth. The more meat used 
with a certain amount of water, the richer 
the broth. The pieces of beef generally used 
to make broth are the leg, the shin, the neck, 
the round, and the chuck ; other pieces are 
just as good, but they are dearer, and do 
not make more or better broth. Besides 
beef, the trimmings of pieces of beef and 
veal, of chickens, turkeys, and Guinea-birds, 
are excellent to make broth; also the bones 
and what has been left of the same pieces 
after having been served as roasted pieces, 
and after having cracked the bones with a 
chopper. Any kind of meat or bones used 
to make broth must be fresh; the piece of 
meat or bird, the bones of which are used 
for broth, must have been roasted when 
very fresh. The least taint spoils the broth. 
Many epicures use every kind of game, bi- 
ped or quadruped, with beef to make broth, 
either raw or the bones of such after having 








been served as roast pieces, especially such 
game as partridges and like birds, rabbits, 
hares, etc.; such broth has a gamy taste, 
Some go further; when they have made 
rich beef broth, they boil game in it to make 
it richer, and then make consommé with it. 
It is then real essence of meat, and very rich 
food. 

The best utensil for making broth is an 
earthen pot; next is a copper or iron di- 
gester or kettle, well lined with tin. An 
iron pan lined with porcelain is excellent if 
the porcelain is not cracked. Any kind of 
fire is good as long as it is not too sharp, and 
will keep the pot simmering; it does not 
matter whether it is on a stove or range, in 
a grate or furnace, or whether it fs a hard 
coal, charcoal, or wood fire. It is not neces. 
sary to be a thorough cook to make excel- 
lent broth, for care and watchfulness are the 
only two qualities required. 

Process: Put two pounds of beef in a pot 
or kettle with two quarts and a half of cold 
water, a small table-spoonful of salt, and set 
it on a good fire ; after about thirty or forty 
minutes the scum will begin to collect on 
the surface; take a skimmer and skim it 
off as soon as there is enough of it; when it 
begins to boil add about a wine-glassful of 
cold water to stop the boiling, and allow all 
the scum to come on the surface in order to 
remove it. When no more of it comes up 
add a small turnip, or part of one, a medium- 
sized carrot, two cloves, an onion, a stalk of 
celery, a leek, and a clove of garlic; simmer 
constantly for about six hours, then add a 
table-spoonful of burned sugar, and the 
broth is made. The meat is either served 
with the carrot, turnip, and leek, or prepared 
as directed for cold beef in a preceding num- 
ber. Strain the broth, and it is ready for 
use. It does not keep long in summer with- 
out turning sour; it is then necessary to 
cool it quickly by exposing it to a draught, 
and to keep it in a dark and cool closet, or 
on ice. It keeps longer by giving it one 
boil every twelve hours. 

Burned Sugar, or Caramel.—The utensil 
used to make caramel or burned sugar can 
not be used for any thing else afterward. 
An old tin pan or old ladle answers the pur- 
pose. White is better than brown sugar or 
molasses, having a finer flavor. The process 
is to put about two ounces of sugar in the 
ladle or pan, and set it over a rather sharp 
fire; stir with a piece of wood, or a wooden 
skewer used by butchers, till it is black, and 
begins to send forth a burning smell, when 
add a gill or so of cold water ; stir and boil 
gently for four or five minutes; take off the 
fire, strain, let it cool, and it is made. When 
cold it is put in a bottle, corked, and used 
whenever wanted. It keeps well, and may 
be used warm as well as cold. 

Consommé.—This means very rich broth 
made richer and clarified. It is to the old 
what milk is to the infant—the best food 
that can be given. 

Process: When broth is made and strain- 
ed it is put back in the pot or digester with 
a few onions or carrots in slices, lean beef 
chopped and mixed with raw eggs, and then 
beaten into the broth, which is set on the 
fire and boiled for about half an hour, or un- 
til perfectly clear. The more chopped meat 
is used, the richer the consommé. It is as 
nutritious as beef, healthful, and very easy 
of digestion. Whoever named it the staff of 
old age named it rightly ; it is certainly the 
best way for old persons, deprived of masti- 
cating powers and of strong digestive or- 
gans, to eat, digest, and assimilate beef and 
other meats. 

Chicken Broth.—This is generally made 
for invalids, for whom beef broth is too rich ; 
although chicken broth can be made rich 
also by putting several old chickens in the 
kettle with a comparatively small amount 
of water. 

Process: To make an ordinary chicken 
broth, neither rich nor weak, put in the soup 
kettle an old chicken, the bones of which 
you crack in several places, or half of a 
chicken, with about a quart of water to a 
pound of meat; add a little salt, and set on 
a good fire. When commencing to boil push 
the kettle back, add a gill of cold water, and 
skim off the scum that gathers on the sur- 
face. When no more scum comes up, add 
a carrot, a stick of celery, and two leeks ; 
simmer for two hours, strain, and use. If 
wanted weak, put more water and less chick- 
en, and vice versa if wanted rich. 

Veal Broth.—Like chicken broth, it is gen- 
erally made for invalids ; the process is ex- 
actly like the above, using a pound of the 
breast or neck piece of veal instead of a 


‘pound of chicken. 


Mutton Broth.—Proceed and season exact- 
ly as directed for beef broth, using the same 
weight of mutton as of beef. 

Leek Soup.—Take half a dozen leeks, clean 
and wash them well, cut them in thin slices, 
and put them in a pan with a little butter; 
fry until they begin to color, when add three 
pints of broth or water, and simmer for an 
hour. While it is simmering, cut two or 
three slices of bread in dice, and put it in 
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the soup tureen ; salt to taste, and turn the 
leeks and broth over the bread; cover the 
tureen for two or three minutes, and serve. 
Leek is the most demulcent of edible vege- 
tables. 

Leek Soup for Invalids.—Clean and wash a 
dozen of good-sized leeks, and cut them in 
thin slices; put them in a pan with two 
ounces of butter, and fry them till about 
half done; add about two quarts of broth, 
and simmer until about half reduced ; add 
salt to taste, and serve as it is. This leek 
soup is excellent for invalids and consump- 
tives. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COIFFURES. 


EFORE describing the bonnets displayed by 
private milliners it is necessary to say that 
there is a change in the way of arranging the 
hair. Parisian ladies retain the high puffs and 
braids on top of the head, with the back hair un- 
relieved by plaits or tresses, but this style is unbe- 
coming to the slender faces of American women, 
hence the desire here to return to lower coiffures. 
The new caprice for day wear is to have a single 
narrow chatelaine braid down the back of the 
head, with two or three soft puffs on top and a 
crown braid in front. The back hair is still 
combed up from the nape of the neck, but its 
bare look is taken away by the chatelaine braid. 
Thick ropes made of two tresses of hair twisted 
together are even newer than plaits for the crown 
and chatelaine. The part above the forehead is 
shown, and the front hair, in long rippling waves, 
natural and careless-looking, is laid smoothly 
* and low on the temples, instead of being drawn 
backward and covered up with frizzes and fringe. 
Smooth hair is once more in fashion, though la- 
- dies destroy the beauty of the new arrangement 
by pasting the waves flatly with pomade or ban- 
doline. Side locks in front of the ear are worn 
turned toward the face instead of backward. 


BONNETS. 


Three styles of bonnets are offered by exclu- 
sive milliners. ‘That which will be most preva- 
lent is an improved Rabagas, with broad, half- 
high crown, and an upturned coronet brim lean- 
ing outward from the crown, and sometimes 
slightly pointed and indented on the left side; 
the back recedes and fits beautifully over the new 
coiffures. Second is a dressy Marie Antoinette 
shape, with the sides curved outward as the brims 
of Leghorn hats were worn in the summer, and an 
elaborate face trimming under this brim. Third 
is the Directoire shape, a simple yet distingué 
bonnet without a coronet, but with a projecting 
front that shelters the abundant face trimming 
now in vogue. 

Colored velvet bonnets are chosen to match 
the suit with which they are worn, or else to 
brighten black costumes. Perhaps the choicest 
among these are the dark blue-grays, called gran- 
ite and slate color. Sage and plum color have 
had their day, and are to be superseded by ultra- 
marine blue and myrtle green. Corbeau and 
Havana—dark ashes-of-roses with pink tinges— 
are choice selections; olives and bronze are still 
in favor. The velvet is placéd smoothly on the 
frame, showing its graceful outlines. The trim- 
ming is soft gros d’Orient (twilled silk) of a light- 
er shade mingled with velvet like the bonnet, 
laid in easy, careless folds around the crown al- 
most to its top; erect loops with a cut steel dag- 
ger thrust through them are placed slightly to 
the left of the front—the right side has only the 
folds for trimming—and a short broad end, or else 
hothing in the way of streamers, is behind; two 
demi-long plumes spring out of the erect loops 
and curl over the crown to the back; the coro- 
net brim is covered with velvet, corded or piped 
on the edge with the trimming silk, and there is 
a soft velvet puff, or else two silk puffs, placed as 
face trimming under the brim; a flower cluster, 
usually three half-blown roses, is placed low on 
the left of the back, or a smaller cluster nestles 
on the indentation of the brim. Strings of gros 


grain ribbon are added or omitted as the wearer 


pleases. ‘This general description serves for the 
greater number of bonnets, and is more useful to 
the reader than detailed descriptions of separate 
bonnets. On many bonnets flowers are omitted 
altogether, and feathers are used in abundance. 
Steel must be very carefully used, or else it is 
vulgar—besides, it is very expensive. Judicious 
milliners prohibit it except in the slender long 
dagger of finely cut diamond-steel, and a single 
light row of beading around dark velvet coronets. 
Lace is very little used. 

Black bonnets will continue as popular as ever. 
For the demi-season they are made of dotted 
Brussels net laid plainly on the frame; this net 
is only visible on the top of the crown, as its sides 
are nearly covered with loosely folded gros d’Ori- 
ent and velvet of any of the dark stylish colors, 
while the brim is of black velvet. ‘Iwo plumes 
and a face trimming of silk puffs, a roll, or else 
an ostrich feather band, complete this stylish bon- 
net. Later in the season black felt bonnets will 
be offered, and when trimmed entirely with black 
these are so handsome that they rival velvet. 
Black velvet bonnets are enlivened by strings of 
double-faced ribbon, blue or rose on one side and 
black on the other, with a box-pleated ruffle of 
this ribbon under the coronet, and black plumes 
tipped with a color. Most distinguished-looking 
bonnets are all black, mingled silk and velvet, 
with black plumes, a steel dagger, or else a jet 
ornament, and dark groseille roses. 


ROUND HATS, 


The presence or absence of strings no longer 
serves to distinguish bonnets from round hats, 
since many bonnets dispense with strings. The 
only distinguishing feature is now the face trim- 
ming, which bonnets have and hats have not. 





The French fancy at present in round hats is for 
the Incroyable, turned up behind with project- 
ing brim in front, and sides curved to show a 
dressy coiffure. A flaring brimmed Rabagas 
hat, and the English walking hat with both sides 
turned up, are most in favor here for fall wear, 
but novelties are anticipated for the winter. 
Fine black chip and velvet will be chosen for 
winter. Very stylish hats for the intermediate 
season are white chip Rabagas with myrtle green 
velvet on brim and around crown, anda cluster 
of long green cock’s plumes nodding over the 
crown. ‘The Rubens hat, with one side turned 
up, has become too common for exclusive tastes. 
The red rose of Spain in dark scarlet or the 
bright groseille crimson still droops from the back 
of hats ; it is also seen half-blown, three in a row, 
or else in a triangular cluster. While two half- 
long plumes are preferred for bonnets, a single 
long ostrich feather curls over the hat crown, 


' beginning slightly on the left of the front. Black 


and the new shaded ostrich plumes are used for 
these, but there is also a stylish preference for 
the natural ostrich feather of shaded gray, which 
is more durable than any colored plume, and, 
moreover, costs only half as much. There is a 
hybrid affair, neither hat nor bonnet, resembling 
the Normandy cap, and called after it; also the 
Shah turban, with broadly turned up brim and 
an aigrette in front. 


THE NEW SPANISH VEIL. 


The new Spanish veil has a drawing string of 
ribbon to confine it under the chin in a becom- 
ing way, that will also be comfortable in cold, 
windy days. It is made of Brussels thread net, 
with tiny thick embroidered dots, and a lace edge 
of Chantilly two inches wide. It is a kind of 
scarf over a yard long, sloped to points at each 
end, but quite wide in the middle. The upper 
part of the middle covers the top of the hat; it 
falls thence over the face under the chin, where 
the ribbon is put in the hem, and, after drawing 
it up, is tied behind over the pointed ends, which 
hang like tabs. Price $25. 

DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 

The new camel’s-hair and yak braids for trim- 
ming cloth and woolen fabrics are most inexpen- 
sive of the fashionable trimmings. In narrow 
soutache widths, representing double rows of 
fine braid, they cost $2, or else $2 25 for a dozen 
pieces, each containing six yards. Star braid 
is $2 for a piece containing twenty-four yards. 
Inch-wide braids are 35 or 45 cents a yard. 
There are stylish and durable trimmings for En- 
glish walking jackets, polonaises, water-proofs, 
and children’s clothes. Yak laces cost from 75 
cents to $1 25 for the trimming widths, which 
are from two to three inches; beaded yak laces 
with fine cut jet are newer, and worth from 
$2 50 to $4. Worsted fringes are shown in the 
dark hues, now called ‘‘camel’s-hair shades,” 
for trimming diagonals and camel’s-hair cloth. 
They are in rows of balls, or in mulberry drops, 
and cost $1 60 a yard, or thereabouts. 

Silk trimmings for failles, velvet, and cash- 
mere have many finely cut jet beads intermin- 
gled, and also some blue steel beads. ‘The rib- 
bon galloons seen on French garments as head- 
ing for lace or fringe are now found in the trim- 
ming stores. Inch-wide galloon made entirely of 
jet costs from 90 cents to $1 40 a yard; other 
patterns partly jet, with the silk showing, cost 
from $1 to $2. Another novelty is the foura- 
gere cords, thick as a lady’s finger, to be draped 
as swinging cords in front to fasten sacques, and 
as ornaments from the shoulders behind, or as 
an edge to finish jackets. These are shown in 
passementerie with large jets, while other cords 
are all jet, or all steel beads, or perhaps jet and 
steel mixed. Price from $1.to $3 a yard. Hand- 
some passementeries have something like cam- 
el’s-hair braid wrought in leaf designs. Passe- 
menterie ornaments for velvet cloaks have heavy 
swinging tassels rich with jet, and are very ex- 
pensive. Beautifully crocheted ornaments with- 
out tassels are to be placed upright in the back 
of velvet polonaises; they cost without beads 
from $2 50 upward; crocheted fastenings for 
the front, to which fouragere cords are to be at- 
tached, cost from $3 to $6 a pair. 

Fringes are exceedingly handsome this season. 
It is said they will rival lace, and they cost al- 
most as much. ‘Two and a half inches is the 
stylish width for trimming black silk dresses and 
wraps. Those made entirely of small cut jet 
beads are $4 or $5 a yard. With latticed cord 
heading thickly strewn with jet and a jet ball 
hanging, they cost from $2 25 to $4 75 a yard. 
An elegant fringe, with passementerie heading 
and tassels of jet and floss, is $6. Crimped tape 
fringe in clusters, with jet balls and tassels, is 
$4 50. The new curled tape fringe, like a twist- 
ed shaving, is $4; but with curled tape tassels 
over a regular sewing-silk fringe it is only $2 25. 

Diamond-steel buttons, cut in beautiful de- 
signs, cost $2 50 ‘a dozen for the quarter-of-a- 
dollar size, which is most used; others of more 
elaborate cutting cost from $7 up to $21 a doz- 
en. ‘The new dark blue steel buttons for trim- 
ming dresses and wraps of granite and slate 
colors, blue and black, cost $2 75 a dozen. The 
plain smoked pearl buttons, now so stylish, are 
only 75 cents a dozen in shades appropriate for 
olives, bronze, etc, White pearl buttons, with 
inlaid centres of smoked pearl as beautifully 
shaded as opals, are $4. Flat thick buttons are 
preferred to all but the handsome Japanese but- 
tons, which bulge outward in the centre. These 
are black, with gilt figures, and are seen on im- 
ported silk dresses. Price from $10 50 to $12 
a dozen. 

ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


Among the elegant materials found at French 
wholesale importing houses are velvet-striped 
Siciliennes, made up of alternate inch-wide stripes 
of velvet and the soft repped Sicilienne, in dark 
camel’s-hair shades, This is for parts of cos- 





tumes, which are completed by plain velvet of 
the same shade imported to match the stripes. 
Polonaise patterns of richest black faille are 
shown wrought elaborately with soutache and 
fine jet. Black velvet mantillas not yet made up 
are ornamented with exquisite-raised embroid- 
ery, sprinkled with large and small jets. Among 
smaller articles are bows of black velvet mixed 
with light-colored China crape in folds tastefully 
arranged. These are for the throat, with smaller 
ones for the hair. 


IMPORTED SUITS. 


Polonaises with basque backs are revived on 
imported suits. A novelty is the double polo- 
naise having a vest of lighter shade so long that 
it forms the front of the garment, while the dark- 
er material of which the garment is made is 
sloped away backward to meet a basque. This 
is prettily shown in a blue-gray ‘‘ diagonal” suit, 
trimmed with blue steel buttons, The basque 
back is without postilion pleats, and is shorter 
in the middle than on the hips; the back of the 
polonaise skirt forms a Watteau fold. Pleated 
puffs and flounces trim the lower skirt. Other 
polonaises, cut with darts and but one back 
seam, are lapped diagonally, and have a single 
revers instead of the double-breasted revers col- 
lar. The back of the skirt is open to the belt 
behind, and trimmed with a bias band. A tiny 
bow defines the waist behind, and a small turned- 
over collar finishes the neck. The front breadth 
of the skirt, as far as visible, is covered with lap- 
ping folds; puffs and flounces trim the foot of 
the skirt; Japanese buttons. Suits with basque 
and over-skirt have the over-skirt draped much 
shorter on the left side, and each side is trimmed 
differently. The lower skirt then has diagonal 
trimming on the front breadths. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
Tuomson, Lanapon, & Co.; A. SELIG; and 
Cu.-Berteaux & Rapov. 





PERSONAL. 


In the charming Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge is a letter to her friend Mrs. GILLMAN, 
in which, after announcing the death of her hus- 
band, she says: “‘It was at ae. at your 
house, that I first saw my beloved Henry. Since 
then, now twenty years ago, no two beings could 
be more intimately united in heart and thoughts 
than we have been, or could have been more in- 
termingled with each other in daily and hourly 
life. He concerned himself in all my feminine 
domestic occupations, and admitted me into 
close intercourse with him in all his higher spir- 
itual and intellectual life. It has pleased God 
to dissolve this close tie, to cut it gradually 
and painfully asunder, and yet, till the last fatal 
stroke, to draw it even closer in some respects 
than before.”’ 

—JOAQUIN MILLER diffuses his personal pres- 
enee over the fashionables of London by ap- 
pearing on horseback with Mexican saddle, and 
wearing a white sombrero with cords and tassels 
of the gayest fashion. A circus man has offered 
him several pounds a week to appear on his fiery 
steed in the sawdust arena. His talent scoffs at 
the low greed of that man. 

—The Princess of Wales is described as being 
a most lovely woman—tall and perfectly formed, 
her every movement graceful, and her manners 
winsome and wholly unaffected. Her face is all 
sunshine and sweetness, and one never to be for- 
gotten. Her popularity inEngland is very great, 
all classes regarding her with peculiar affection, 
not more for her peerless beauty than for her 
faultless character as a wife and mother. 

—The Rev. Dr. JosePH PaRKER, of London, 
author of Hece Calum, is on a visit to this coun- 
try. He is one of the ablest of the Congrega- 
tional clergymen of the British metropolis. He 
is to the Congregationalists what SPURGEON is 
to the Baptists and Canon Lippon to the Epis- 
copalians. 

—What would be thought of an administration 
in this country that would resort to the littleness 
of sending secret agents to report the sayings 
and doings of an ex-President and his friends ? 
Yet this has been done by President M‘MaHon 
to ex-President TuiErs. 

—Mr. PULLMAN, the palace-car man, has given 
Mr. THomas Murpuy $42,000 for the buildin 
lot at Long Branch next to Mr. GEORGE 
CHILDs’s, and will next year build a palace-hut. 

—PrERRE Rovvis, the first explorer of New 
Caledonia, died in Paris on the 25th of August. 
He was one of the companions of Bishop Prarp, 
who was eaten by the natives in 1846, when prel- 
ates were deemed of the required tenderness for 
edible purposes. 

—Mr. HELON Cone has won the gratitude of 
the people of East Haddam, Connecticut, by 
presenting to that town ten thousand dollars, 
the interest of which is to be used by indigent 
and worthy young persons wishing to stuart busi- 
ness in the town. 

—The late Bishop WILBERFORCE was not the 
first bishop killed by a fall from his horse in 
modern times. It is now almost ninety-nine 
years since JAMES JOHNSON, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, was thus killed, in Stall Street, Bath, being 
then in the seventieth year of his age. His 
body was buried in Lacock Church, where there 
is a monument to his memory, and where his 
hatchment still remained on the wall not long 
since. Another monument to his memory is 
in Worcester Cathedral. It is by NoLLEKENS. 
Among colonial bishops, too, who have died from 
other than ‘“‘ natural causes,’’ the names of Dr. 
Cotton, of Calcutta, and of Dr. Sawyer, of 
Grafton and Armidale, in Australia, should be 
mentioned. They were both drowned. Bishop 
HEBER also died from apoplexy while bathing. 
To these should be added the late Bishop Pat- 
TESON, who was murdered by the natives whom 
he was seeking to Christianize. Another English 
prelate, Bishop Kipper, was killed while in bed 
by the fall of a stack of chimneys in a tempest. 
And Bishop Kemp, of Maryland, had an end put 
to his life by the overturn of a stage-coach. 

—The best-paid family on earth, from the pub- 
lic purse, is the royal family of England. The 
Queen receives £385,000 a year, which is about 
$5000 per day. The Prince of Wales has $200,000 

er annum, besides $300,000 per annum from the 
Teaier of Cornwall. The Duke of Edinburgh 
has $125,000 per annum, and each one of the 





married daughters has been muniticently pen- 
sioned by the government. 

—The Sultan of Turkey is personally pecuni- 
ous to that extent that he has on exhibition at 
the Weltausstellung, at Vienna, treasures worth 
fifty millions of dollars. The principal piece is 
the throne of Napir SHau. It is gilded wood 
eovered all over with garlands and flowers an 
tracery in pearls, rubies, and emeralds. 

—Sir Henry Houvanp, pleasantly remem- 
bered by many of our people, though now over 
eighty-five years of age, has just left London on 
his ordinary two months’ tour for Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. Sir Henry has made eight voyages to 
the United States and Canada, and one to Ja- 
maica. He has four times traveled over the 
East; has made three tours to Algeria, two in 
Russia, and has several times visited Sweden and 
Norway, yet he says he has never lost a patient 
by his wanderings. 

—During the late President Lincoin’s admin- 
istration one member of his cabinet was strong- 
ly disliked by his little son Tap. When Mr. 
LINcoLn was ill with the varioloid the offensive 
secretary sent his card in and asked for an inter- 
view. Tap was present and heard his father de- 
cline the request, saying he was ill. ‘‘ Papa,” 
said Tap, ‘‘ let him come in and catch it.’” 

—One of the droll results of recent changes 
in Mr. GLADSTONE’s cabinet is that the Quaker 
JOHN BRIGHT becomes an officer for spiritual 
purposes in the Church of England. And yet 
it is so, for as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster he will have the patronage of forty-one 
livings in various parts of the country. These 
livings are of a widely varied character, ranging 
from Reston, in Lincolnshire, worth £116 per 
annum, to Rothbury, in Northumberland, with 
the very comfortable income of £1470 a year. 
It is rather curious that although these livings 
are attached to the office of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, yet none of them are in Lancashire. 
They are situated in Yorkshire, Leicester, Nor- 
folk, Essex, Wilts, Herts, Cumberland, etc. 

—In Madison, Wisconsin, dwells a young man 
who is a model of pride, humility, and independ- 
ence. He prefers to get his education through 
the agency of his own industry rather than ac- 
cept the aid proffered him by his father. Why 
or wherefore does not appear, but such is the 
ease. In order to carry out his laudable princi- 
ples he does the washing, on Monday, for his 
mother, she paying him the same as she would 
the washer-woman, and he finds the proceeds 
sufficient to pay for his schooling every week. 
Washing, rinsing one’s way into Virgil and Eu- 
clid is a process sufficiently novel to merit the 
admiration of the world at‘large. We infer that 
he will iron his way into Greek, ruffle himself 
over the difficulties of Homer, and clear-starch 
himself into Hebrew. 

—A former Attorney-General of Massachu- 
setts, JAMES SULLIVAN, was at once an able law- 
yer and a hearty, dignified gentleman of the old 
school. To a friend who was complaining at 
the age of sixty that he felt one’s days must be 
few, and the capacity for usefulness well-nigh 
exhausted, Mr. SuLLIvAN felicitously replied: 
“You mistake there. At sixty a man in fair 
health may enter upon a series of years equal in 
usefulness and happiness to those of any period, 
provided proper precautions are taken and 
proper habits formed. Employment without 
labor, exercise without weariness, and temper- 
ance without abstinence are the rules of life for 
a man of threescore years.’’ The advice proba- 
bly contains as sound sense as could easily be 
compacted in the same number of words. 

—Mr. OLIVER JOHNSON, of the Christian Union, 
a veteran journalist, was a few days since mar- 
ried at New Haven to Miss Jennie M. ABBoTT, 
daughter of the Rev. J. 8. C. ABBorT, whose 
many historical works, published by the Har- 
PERS, are familiar to the public. The reverend 
historian officiated at the ceremony which gained 
him a son-in-law, and caused his daughter to 
change ‘‘ her local habitation and her name.”’ 

—When Lord Lyrron inserted in the ninth 
book of The Parisians, now in course of publica- 
tion in Harper’s Weekly (which it is supposed he 
intended to publish anonymously), the following 
eccentric reference to himself, ‘*‘ There is some- 
where in Lord LyTTon’s writings—writings so 
numerous that I may be pardoned if I can not 
remember where—a critical definition of the dif- 
ference between dramatic and narrative art of 
story,’’ probably the principal reason for the re- 
mark was to mislead critics as to the authorship 
of the novel. Defining the difference between 
the dramatic and narrative art was a favorite 
pastime with many of Lord Lyrron’s charac- 
ters, and the distinction between dramatic and 
lyric poetry so charmingly given by Lily Mor- 
daunt in Kenelm Chillingly is one of the prettiest 
and most memorable passages in the book. 

—The defiant manner—perhaps we should call 
it ‘‘cheek’’—displayed during the TICHBORNE 
trial by Dr. KenEALY toward the judges while 
summing up, would have met with very different 
treatment at the hands of our Supreme Court 
judges. For example, referring to the witness 
CuATILLON, Dr. K. remarked that that individ- 
ual occupied the position more of a valet than 
atutor. ‘I don’t think that is a proper obser- 
vation,’ interrupted the Lord Chief Justice. 
“But 1 think it is,’ replied Dr. Keneaty. “IT 
say it is not,’’ answered the Chief Justice; and 
the whole court looked on with bated breath as 
Dr. KENEALY said, in measured accents, ‘‘ But I 
say it is; and there is nothing to prevent me 
saying so.” Mr. Justice MELLOR here inter- 
posed; but every one was so occupied watching 
the Chief Justice and Dr. KEnEay that his 
words escaped observation till he was heard to 
say, ‘‘ Except the rules which regulate the con- 
duct of gentlemen.’? Thereupon Dr. KENEALY 
drew himself up, and looking grandly bucolic, 
as well as virtuously indignant, said, almost 
fiercely, ‘‘My lord, I know these rules as well 
as you, and will not have them dictated to me 
by you. I beg you will not repeat them.” Mr. 
Justice MELLOR was understood to say he would 
repeat them; but he was cut short by the Chief 
Justice saying, ina commanding way, ‘I can not 
allow a member of this bench to be addressed in 
that way.”? Dr. KENEALY, with cool delibera- 
tion, ‘‘When a member of that bench forgets his 
duty—’’ The Lord Chief Justice, with increased 
warmth, “I won’t allow you to say he forgets 
his duty.”’ ‘But I will when the occasion re- 
quires,” hissed Dr. KENEALY, and there was an- 
other painful pause. Then the doctor, turning 
to the jury, said, “It is you, gentlemen, that 
address ; and what I was going’ to say is that this 
witness, CHATILLON, appears to me to have been 
more of a valet than a tutor.” 
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with these pass over 7 st.; repeat from *. 7th 
round.—* 4 de. on the next 4 de. in the preceding 
round, working off the upper veins, however, not each 
separately, but together, drawing the thread through 
once, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the last of the next 4 ch., 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 sc., 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the first of the following 4 ch., 3 ch., with these pass 
over 3 st.; repeatfrom *. 8th round.—>x 1 de. on 
the st. with which the next 4 de. of the preceding 
round were worked together, 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which the first de. was worked, pass over 
4 st. of the preceding round, 4 sc. on the next 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the next sc., 4 sc. on the following 3 ch., 
pass over 4st. of the preceding round ; repeat from >. 
9th round.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round. 
10th round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., with this pass over 
lst. 11th round.—l1 sc. on each st. of the preceding 
round. 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
Bean this edging, which is worked crosswise, go- 
ing back and forth, with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), 
and after knitting one round all plain, work the Ist 
round.—T. t. 0. (thread thrown over), n. (that is, 
knit 2 st. together), 3 k. (knit plain), t. t. 0., n., 1 k. 


Black Beaver Mohair Dress. 


Tuts black beaver mohair dress consists of a skirt 
and polonaise. ‘The skirt is covered in front with 
kilt pleatings of the material, and trimmed in the 
back with gathered ruffles of the same. ‘The ruffles 
are bound on the under edge with gros grain of the 
same color. The polonaise is trimmed with box- 
pleated ruches and bows of gros grain. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 


Cravat and Hair Bows, Figs, 1-4, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Biur Faitie Cravat anp Harr 
Bows witu Spray oF Ftowers. ‘The cravat bow 
is made of blue faille and lined with black faille. 
The end of the bow is fringed out. <A spray of 
flowers finishes the bow, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the hair bow to match. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—LavENDER Faitue CRAVAT AND 
Ham Bows witn Spray or Frowers. These 
bows are made of lavender faille, arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation, as shown by the illustration, and 
ornamented with sprays of flowers. 





CLEANING SILVER-WARE, ETC. 


2d round.—SL. (slip), 2 k., t. t.0., n., 1k., t. t. 0., 

: > <r ry er n., 4 ~ : re os z T was found by Dr. Elsner that water, with its 
es eee a “k, ‘ ae n., ee sediment, in which pared potatoes have been 
dt ee yr * t. be ao . e ey n., <" payee boiled will remove tarnish from all kinds of solid 
“~ : he : i; . Panett aghaes is a / and plated silver-ware, German silver, etc. (even 
pce rice 7 “8 a A . ik bth ee that made on spoons by boiled eggs), as readily and 


effectually as the usual powder, and is without the 
objections which apply to the use of the latter for 
chased articles. After the water becomes sour by 
standing, it can be used, instead of the more dan- 
gerous sulphuric acid, for cleansing copper vessels. 


ete 


—SI.,2k., t. t.0., n.,2k., t. 
1k. 9th round.—T. t. 0., n., 
work. 1 .p.,,1 E.;. n., 2 k.,. t. . 
round.—Sl., 2 k., t. t. 0., n., 2 2 
1k. 11th round.—T. t. 0., n., 1 k., n., t. ; 
1k.,t.t.0.;n., 1k. 12th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. 


























Fig. 2.—Buiue Farts Harr Bow. 
[See Fig. 1.] 










Fig. 4.—Lavenper Farrte Harr Bow. 
{See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 1.—Biue Fatrie Cravat Bow Fig. 3.—LAvENDER Fatnte Cravat 
WITH SPRAY OF FLOWERS. Bow witu Spray oF FLowErs. 
[See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 4.] 





n.; on the t. t. o. 









































14th round.—SL, 
2k t to, 2, 3 
k., t. t..0.; m., 3 k: 
15th round. —'T. 
tii, Wks in, 
i kt & 0, n., 
1k. 16th round. 
—SI.,2k., t. t.0., 
n., t. t.0., n., 1 k. 
Always repeat 
from the Ist to the 
16th rounds. 


— 


Gros Grain ey? i 

Fichu-Man- Wal | 

tilla, Figs. 1 Ss ES Sa mag S i. 
and 2. . SS \ <Bé : P ts 


. 
va 
Turis fichu-man- ‘ 
tilla is made of 
black gros grain. 
‘Thetrimming con- 
sists of black silk 
fringe, a passe- 
menterie border, 
bows of black gros 
grain ribbon, and 
buttons and cord 
loops. Hooks and 
eyes serve to close 
the mantilla. In 
the back, at the 
bottom of the 
waist, on the 
wrong side, fasten 
a belt, which is 
closed above the 
i fronts, as shown 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Ficnu-MantILta.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] by the illustration. 









Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Ficuu-Mantitra,—Bacx.—{See Fig, 1.] 
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THE FLOWERS’ REVEL. 
By EMILY E. FORD. 

Cattrp the flowers to one another, 

“‘ Sisters, see that flaming bough ! 
Summer’s gone, our lovely mother ; 

Step-dame Autumn ruleth now. 
She hangs out her splendid banner ; 

Rings her voice upon the breeze ; 
Winds with sonorous praises fan her ; 

And she issues her decrees. 


‘¢¥rost is her obedient servant; 
Droop our heads before his nod ; 

Tender blooms or blossoms fervent 
Die at touch of his cold rod. 

We must yield to him with meekness ; 
We have had our happy day; 

All our strength to him is weakness ; 
We can not dispute his sway. 


‘* All our beauty, tender, vivid, 
All our color, sweet or strong, 
At his look grow dull and livid, 
And we die—a lifeless throng. 
But before his chills subdue us 
Let us banquet proud and high ; 
Summer’s life yet pulses through us: 
Let us praise her ere we die! 


“‘ Gather we in groups together, 
Massing splendors new and old; 

In this glorious golden weather 
Doubly blooming we'll unfold. 

With gay groups of lavish flowering 
Will we hide each path we tread, 
In deep clustering wealth embowering 

Our spring home and fall death-bed.” 


So the roses budded daily ; 
So the jasmines trailed their- grace ; 
So petunias pranked it gayly ; 
So verbenas ran their race. 
Salvia’s splendors hang in red flame; 
Gladiolus lifts its cup ; 
Feverfew, with fair white head, came 
Purely with the rest to sup. 


How they frolicked, how they rallied, 
O’er the graves King Frost will bring! 
How they dallied, how they sallied, 
Sweet-lipped sister brood of spring! 
Till in revel gay and tender, 
And with wealth of richest bloom, 
With their soft heads crowned in splendor, 
Dropped they in their autumn tomb. 





SPOONS AND SPARKS. 


BROAD and sinuous lime of river, bright 

with the full sunshine of a September noon, 
here bordered with meadows, there fringed with 
low woods, and winding toward the clustered 
roofs of a distant town. Two wherries drifting 
idly in the shadow of hemlocks and pines, while 
their prone and meditative occupants watch the 
lazy wreaths of smoke curl above the bowls of 
their pipes, : 

Of these two individuals the one nearest the 
sunshine is David Whipple, a Bostonian, aged 
nineteen, fair-haired, fair-skinned, and six feet 
two. The other, lying at full length, with his 
cap pulled low over a pair of dark eyes, is of 
slighter make and more vivacious expression : 
this is Ernest Walch, a young Virginian. 

Fifteen minutes of silence had evidently tried 
the latter’s patience excessively. He had fright- 
ened several turtles back to their watery haunts, 
had whistled to birds, and apostrophized flies. 
He finally pocketed his pipe and sat erect, with 
the remark, ‘‘I say, Davy!” 
wer 

**T saw Miss Wentworth to-day.” 

That this announcement possessed some in- 
terest in the mind of the youth called Davy may 
be surmised from the fact that he too suddenly 
sat erect; but he only said, as he slowly knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, ‘*‘ Humph.” 

“* You'd have said something besides ‘ Humph’ 
if you had seen her. She rode past our hotel.” 

**And I presume you mooned after her in 
your usual style.” 

‘Very near it, I admit,” rejoined the other, 
with a shrug. ‘*‘'The case is unique. I never 
before tried for a month unsuccessfully to gain 
an introduction to a lady. But I shall succeed 


“‘ [ll wager any thing you choose,” was the 
reply, emphasized by a flourish of the pipe, 
**that I'll have an introduction first, after all!” 
and the speaker faced his friend with the last 
trace of indifference banished from his counte- 
nance. 

**Safe enough to wager where neither is likely 
to win,” commented his companion. 

‘*That’s as one thinks. I consider my win- 
ning as certain as—as that I can reach the 
stone bridge two miles down the river at least 
& minute in advance of you.” 

**Done!” exclaimed the Virginian, with a 
laugh and a quick straightening of his lithe fig- 
ure. ‘*The loser in the race abandons his 
chances, eh ?” 

** Just so.” 

In‘two minutes the wherries were abreast, and 
their owners ready for a start. ‘The next, they 
swept off down the stream, pulled evenly and 
easily. Both the young men were powerful 
rowers. Ernest had the most effective stroke, 
David greater reserves of strength. It was pret- 
ty to see the wherries dart through shadows and 
sunshine, past bold wooded curves and banks 
gay with golden-rod. ‘Their progress during the 
first ten minutes was quiet, but at the beginning 
of the second mile it became more lively. La- 
borers in the fields on either hand paused to 
watch as the wherries shot by, and now the red 
jacket, now the blue, seemed gaining. For a 
while the fates favored David, and he won half 





a boat’s length in a quarter of a mile. Then 
Ernest bent more gallantly to his oars, and re- 
gained his place. But in the next quarter he 
lost again, and David's greater strength told 
steadily against him. 

When they were on the last half mile, a long 
straight stretch with the bridge before dwarfed 
by distance, they pulled like two young giants. 
David's teeth were set, and every muscle in play. 
Ernest’s cap had fallen, and his black eyes gleam- 
ed triumphantly as he noted that each determined 
stroke brought him nearer his first position. In- 
dependently of its puerile cause, the race was 
magnificent. There happened to be but one 
spectator of its close. This was a gray-haired 
gentleman, who, seeing the two boats sweep 
around the upper curve of the river, checked his 
horse on the bridge. 

They came. in grandly, darting like birds 
through the smooth water, straight and swift, 
for the bridge. The intent watcher leaned far 
over the rails, and as both bows simultaneously 
swerved on opposite sides of the central stone 
pier, uttered an involuntary ‘‘ Hurrah!” that was 
like an electric shock to the two excited rowers 
beneath. 

‘* By George!” gasped David, trying his best 
for breath, ‘‘ we hit the pier in the same second.” 

Ernest, in no condition to dispute or to assent, 
replied by a nod, and the ejaculation, 

‘Tough one, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Who's the party on the bridge ?” 

Ernest was saved an answer by the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ party,” who scrambled down an em- 
bankment and approached radiantly. 

‘* Pretty well done, young gentlemen! Haven't 
seen such a race since my college days. Pretty 
evenly matched. Now I should have said,” with 
a glance from the powerful David to his slighter 
companion, ‘‘that this young man had an ad- 
vantage; but it seems not.” 

‘* Walch makes up in science what he lacks 
in strength,” said David, magnanimously, ground- 
ing his boat. 

Ernest imitated his friend’s example, remark- 
ing that ‘‘ with all the science he could muster, 
he had rarely won a race with Davy.” 

‘*A fine sight it was, indeed!” resumed their 
enthusiastic friend. ‘*I used to be remarkably 
fond of boating before I got my flesh—remark- 
ably. Some of my pleasantest hours have been 
passed on the Charles River.” 

**On the Charles? You were a Cambridge 
student, then? We belong to that persuasion,” 
rejoined David. 

‘* Harvards, are you? I’m glad to hear it. 
Glad to have met you. Allow me to introduce 
myself—name’s Wentworth; place is about a 
quarter of a mile from here. My carriage is on 
the bridge: come and take a glass of wine with 
me, and have a chat about college affairs.” 

The faces of the two recipients of this invita- 
tion were studies. The name was Wentworth, 
was it? Ernest pulled his cap lower to hide the 
twinkle in his eyes, and David abruptly picked 
up the spoons of his wherry. Neither had an 
idea of refusing, though Ernest murmured some- 
thing about appearance, boating costume, etc., 
which objection was promptly overruled by their 
new friend. 

** Boats are perfectly safe. I'll send a man 
down to attend to em. Dress is all right,” 
puffed the old gentleman, pulling himself up the 
embankment by means of a wiry shrub. ‘‘ Jump 
in; jump in!” 

Five minutes’ driving brought our friends to 
the Wentworth place, the goal of their desires, 
an ancient stone mansion set in the midst of ex- 
tensive grounds. On the way up the avenue the 
two visitors were electrified by seeing the flutter 
of muslin skirts on the terrace. Immediately 
after both had a vision of blue eyes and curls 
and a dainty figure, and found themselves bow- 
ing confusedly to ‘‘ my daughter Ella,” the di- 
vinity of their worship. 

Both gentlemen were in a maze most of the 
afternoon. They had wine in the shady dining- 
room, through the windows of which they caught 
glimpses of beds of bright autumn flowers. They 
had stores of jovial anecdotes from their host. 
Then they had music in the parlors, and sweet 
commonplaces from Miss Wentworth. 

When our two friends were set down on the 
piazza of their hotel at seven o’clock that even- 
ing both stood motionless, watching the carriage 
of their new acquaintance rolling away. As it 
disappeared they first faced each other blankly, 
then, by common impulse, burst into a fit of 
laughter. The inaugural remark was made by 
Ernest. 

‘*This beats any thing I ever heard of !” 

**It does. We'reeven,Walch. Neither of us 
won the race, and neither of us won the wager.” 

‘*Curious enough!” rejoined Ernest, solilo- 
quizing, as he turned away. ‘‘I wonder which 
will win the lady ?” 

The enlightened reader must have anticipated 
results. Our collegians were not original in 
their love-making. The odd feature in the case 
was the dual love-making. ‘The changes were 
rung on riding, boating, music, croquet, and 
billiards for three weeks. At the end of that 
time, unfortunately for their friendly feelings, 
they found themselves as even in this race for a 
lady’s favor as they had been in the memorable 
race down the river. Both were prodigious— 
and equal—favorites with Mr. Wentworth, both 
received gracious smiles from Miss Wentworth, 
both made the greatest efforts to please, and 
spent the whole of their pocket-money in the at- 
tempt. 

I do not know precisely when their friendship 
became a memory; but at the end of those three 
weeks they were enemies, who endured each oth- 
er for the sake of appearance when they met at 
the Wentworths’ house, but outside it never ex- 
changed a word, and regarded each other lower- 
ingly at meals and in passage-ways. ‘To add to 
the complications of the affair, the 28th of Sep- 


_al, ringing the Wentworths’ door-bell. 





tember approached, bringing with it the dreaded 
necessity of returning to Cambridge. 

The days flew by, and each delayed until the 
morrow before putting his fate to the test. On 
the 27th both must go, and the 25th found each 
resolute to ask the question, that had become all- 
important to both, on the 26th. 

‘The 26th came, and with it a violent autumnal 
storm. Instead of proceeding to the Wentworth 
mansion for a morning’s croquet, our heroes 
found themselves reduced to despair. David 
misanthropically kept his room. Ernest lounged 
around the stables till dinner-time, played bill- 
iards half the afternoon, then took a survey from 
the window, and formed a desperate resolve. 
Immediately after supper, at which David did 
not appear, he put on heavy boots, borrowed a 
cloak of the landlord, and started through a sea 
of mud, in a pouring rain, and in the face of a 
furious northeaster, for the Wentworths’. 

Looking back at David’s lighted windows, he 
thought, with pardonable triumph, that for once 
he had stolen a march upon his rival; but his 
triumph changed to perturbation when he finally 
stood, a mud-bespattered and drenched individu- 
His spir- 
its rose, however, at sight of the cozy library, 
where Mr. Wentworth, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, sat before an open wood fire, and Miss 
Ella, seated on a cricket, was occupied in pop- 
ping corn. The latter rose with a blush and 
smile of welcome. ; 

** Please excuse papa and me. We were hav- 
ing one of our old-fashioned evenings.” 

“Delighted to see you, my boy!” chimed in 
Mr. Wentworth, adding, with uncomfortable so- 
licitude, ‘‘ And where’s Mr. Whipple?” 

‘*T really don’t know what Davy is doing with 
himself this evening,” responded Ernest, seating 
himself on the other side of the fire, and wishing 
Mr. Wentworth in the arctic regions. ‘‘I, for 
my part, couldn’t reconcile myself to leave town 
without spending my last evening with you’— 
these words accompanied by a significant glance 
at the young lady. 

‘*Your coming is a perfect godsend—a per- 
fect godsend!” was the hopelessly brisk re- 
sponse. ‘‘I don’t know any thing duller than a 
September storm. I wish your friend was here; 
but never mind; we'll make an evening of it.” 

Accordingly the hospitable old gentleman rang 
for fruit and wine and cigars, and gave full free- 
dom to his garrulous tongue. Ernest was in 
despair. Reminiscences and stories and jokes 
succeeded one another, while he was obliged to 
laugh and answer and take hopeless notes of the 
fire-light gleams netted in the brown curls oppo- 
site, the downcast eyes, the snowy hands busy 
with the tassels of a coquettish silk apron, and the 
tiny slipper resting on a flower in the hearth-rug. 

Periodical glances at the clock told Ernest 
that it was half past eight, then that it was nine. 
He formed the second desperate resolve of the 
day, and began to talk about his travels. He 
gave a long and intensely prosy account of his 
life in Paris, using all the French he could think 
of. Mr. Wentworth had never traveled, but 
evinced polite attention. Ernest, with unflag- 
ging zeal, went on with Germany and Italy. 
His host nodded with waning interest. Ernest 
was about to attempt Russia, when a snore de- 
lighted his ears. 

The young lady nervously resumed her corn- 
popping, vainly trying to hide a smile. ‘The fire 
was dying down. Ernest hastened to assist her, 
seized the tongs, and raised-a heavy log; as he 
raised it, a brand féll out upon the hearth, and 
broke in pieces, sending a shower of fiery sparks 
over the pretty figure on the cricket. Each ut- 
tered a suppressed exclamation. Miss Went- 
worth shook her curls hastily, and Ernest shook 
the little silk apron and much-beruffled skirt. 
He shook it so vigorously that a letter dropped 
out of the pocket, and lay before him, address 
upward ; but he did not heed the letter, for some- 
how he had mistaken the young lady’s hand for 
her apron, and still held it, though the sparks 
were only black specks. He was in the midst 
of an incoherent but earnest speech, saying 
something about wanting the right to protect 
her from all the troubles of life as he had pro- 
tected her from those flying sparks, when the 
letter caught his eye. ‘* Miss Ella Wentworth, 
D——, Massachusetts,” in David’s handwriting, 
unmistakably. That one glance showed him 
also that it was a drop-letter, and stamped Sep- 
tember 26. 

Ernest hesitated so noticeably in the middle 
of his speech that his listener glanced up at 
him in surprise, and .caught his glance at the 
letter. She picked it up hastily, with a rosy 
blush and an exclamation that caused the old 
gentleman’s drowsy eyes to open wide, 

‘“*Ahem! I believe,” he observed, with the 
extra dignity sleepy persons often assume, ‘‘ that 
I lost what you were last saying—about the 
Swiss patois, wasn’t it?” 

Poor Ernest! It was hard work to sit and 
hear the history of the old gentleman’s last spec- 
ulation after that; and many pleading glances 
were sent toward the flushed, downcast face op- 
posite him. At last, at eleven, he rose hopeless- 
ly togo. He lingered and lingered, finding con- 
tinually last words to say, till the utter futility 
of delay discouraged him into seeking the door ; 
but here the old gentleman, suddenly radiant 
with a new thought, detained him. © 

‘* Dear me! why, Nell, I had almost forgotten 
what we spoke of at dinner. Mr. Walch, we 
want you and your friend Whipple at Christmas- 
time, you know. You must give us a few days. 
Nell here is going to be married about that time, 
and you must both come to the wedding without 
fail. I dare say,” he added, struck by the 
blankness of Ernest’s face, ‘‘that you've never 
happened to hear of it before. Well, well, good 
news is always welcome, isn’t it? Now I shall 
depend on you fora week at Christmas, and don’t 
forget to invite your friend. Good-by, and good 





luck to you, my boy!” and the hearty good-wish- 
er followed him out upon the door-step to give a 
final hand-shake. 

A half hour after, as David was pacing his 
chamber feverishly, his door opened, and a 
drenched and muddy figure presented itself, and 
remarked, hysterically, as it dropped a soaked 
cloak on the floor, 

‘* Well, old fellow, we’ve come out even again. 
Neither of us won the race, neither won the 
wager, and neither has won the lady !” 











MOORISH WOMEN. 


HE condition of women in Morocco is most 

pitiable. They are all slaves, and the lot of 
those who are so, avowedly and technically, is 
much less miserably dull, monotonous, and de- 
graded than that of the ladies who are supposed 
to repose on satin divans, sip sherbet, eat dainty. 
devices in sugar, and string pearls in the harem, 
in which their occupations are in reality much 
more prosaic, and their surroundings much less 
splendid. The wedding festivities are exceeding- 
ly barbarous, the unhappy bride being carried to 
her husband’s house in a box, on a mule’s back, 
with a little boy also shut up with her in durance, 
as a happy prognostic of the future. A box of 
sweetmeats is also placed in the box to while 
away the time and console the small boy. A hor- 
rible noise, howling, drumming, firing, is kept 
up the whole way; and the female relations of 
the bridegroom, who does not appear at all, re- 
ceive her on the threshold with appalling shrieks 
of Ah—yee! Ah—yee! The box is carried in, 
the door is shut, the friends disperse, but the 
musicians remain, and the horrible din goes on 
for hours. No religious ceremony takes place, 
and the fattening of the bride is the only prepara- 
tion on her part for holy matrimony. ‘‘ For this 
purpose,” says a spectator, ‘‘ from the time of her 
betrothal she is confined to one room, not per- 
mitted to take any exercise, and compelled to 
swallow large quantities of kesksoo every day. 
This system, steadfastly pursued for a few weeks, 
brings her into a condition of what is considered 
in Morocco becoming obesity. I have heard of an 
intended bride so fat that she was unable to pick 
up her pocket-handkerchief when she dropped it, 
and who could with difficulty move across the 
room without assistance.” 

A Moorish bride must, we think, be rather a 
curious spectacle, according to the following de- 
scription of a merely ordinary specimen: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing of her shape or figure was visible through the 
enormous mass of clothes in which she was envel- 
oped. She had certainly several pounds weight 
of jewelry hanging on her shoulders and chest. 
Her wrists were encumbered with massive mana- 
cles of gold and silver, while every one of her fin- 
gers was covered with rings up to the first knuckle. 
Her face was painted thickly white all over, and 
her cheeks then coarsely daubed with vermilion. 
The lids of her eyes and her eyebrows were black- 
ened, the latter being thus brought to meet above 
her nose. But the most ridiculous and repulsive 
part of the ‘ get up’ were two triangular patches 
about the size of half-crown pieces upon the low- 
er part of her cheeks, ingeniously painted in a 
pattern of various colors. She had a star of the 
same on the forehead, between her eyes, and an- 
other on her chin. When her eyes were open, 
and we could see them, they were as vacant and 
expressionless as the orbs of a wax figure.” 








THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
[From our Own CorRRESPONDENT. | 


“ is the pleasantest place to spend 
the winter in in England?” My first 
impulse was to answer, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Ryde,” 
when this question was put to me yesterday by a 
stranger who had recently landed on our shores. 
I reflected a moment, however, and then with 
due caution adopted the spontaneous suggestion 
of my own experience, and said, ‘‘ The Isle of 
Wight is the place that combines as many ele- 
ments of pleasant existence as are compatible with 
existence at all in our island of fogs.” But if [ 
must go further, and say what spot in the Isle 
of Wight is preferable, I will say Ryde. It was 
the fashion of fashions a few years ago, and was 
consequently about the dearest place in England. 
Of late it has ceased to be the rage, and is there- 
{ure a much pleasanter resort than it used to be. 
The exquisite natural beauties of the coast, with 
its richly wooded slopes running down to the 
water's edge, as green and luxuriant as if the 
briny wave were an inland lake or a mountain 
stream, give the country as you approach it in 
the steamer the appearance of a vast private gar- 
den, while villas and mansions glisten through’ 
the woods overlooking the sea, and lend an air 
of sociability to the garden that is very hospita- 
ble and enticing. Ryde is eminently a place pos- 
sessing ‘*‘ good society,” as we stiff-necked Euro- 
peans call the gatherings of our upper classes. 
It is even fastidious above its neighbors in this 
respect. As you stroll along the shady roads 
leading to the town, or loiter on the pier, where 
the band is playing to the beauty and fashion of 
the place, you will meet with scores of high na- 
val and military officers, heroes of a ‘‘ hundred 
fights,” who congregate in this delightful garden 
to fight their battles over again under the shad- 
ows of its majestic cliffs that frown across defi- 
antly at the dusky cliffs of its neighbors beyond 
the Channel. Foreigners of distinction frequent 
Ryde in great numbers during the season, and as 
soon as Parliament breaks up Pall Mall and Pic- 
cadilly are to be seen cooling themselves after 
their respective campaigns in London under the 
covered seats of the pier, or skimming over the 
green waves in every variety of boat, barge, 
steamer, yacht, and canoe. 

There is a capital market in the town; good 
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shops; broad, well-paved streets; a town-hall, 
where balls and private theatricals refresh the 
jaded spirits of the vulgar pleasure-seekers who 
are not content with the beauties of nature and 
the flow of soul. ‘There are places of worship 
for every denomination of Christians. The most 
remarkable of these is the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Mary’s, a beautiful Gothic gem re- 
cently constructed by a noble foundress resident 
in the town. American families who think of 
residing at Ryde can not do better than address 
themselves for advice and information of every 
sort to the clergyman of their special Church. 
These gentlemen are always well informed, and 
I may safely add always kind, and ready to be 
of use to strangers. If you have sons to educate, 
they will introduce you to the most suitable school 
or academy for them. Naval schools are nu- 
merous in Ryde. This is chiefly owing to the 
proximity of Portsmouth, which accounts also 
for the number of naval officers who congregate 
there. ‘There is immense facility in every way 
for maritime studies at Ryde, and all sorts of 
accidental helps in the way of regattas, boat- 
races, naval reviews on great occasions, etc. 

The residence of the Queen at Osborne, on 
the eastern shore, gives a certain character of 
royal repose to the island, and keeps up a con- 
stant flow of interest. Her Majesty is particu- 
larly fond of this little summer palace, and throws 
aside the stately ceremonial of royalty as much 
as possible while residing there. The coast all 
round is dotted with handsome mansions of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, and if a stranger is fur- 
nished with good introductions, there is no place 
in England or elsewhere that affords more agree- 
able society than Ryde and its neighbors, Cowes, 
Ventnor, and Freshwater. The latter is a sort 
of classic ground, being the visible dwelling-place 
of the poet Tennyson. Round his elegant rural 
retreat all the wit and talent of England are per- 
petually moving. The Queen once sent him 
word that she would honor him with a visit on 
the following day. The announcement was re- 
ceived with full loyal welcome from the poet and 
his household, which, be it said in all respect, 
has, with all the attractions, some of the disad- 
vantages of the poetical atmosphere. Order does 
not there reign supreme in outward things. The 
house was, however, put under arms to receive 
the royal visit; Tennyson arrayed himself in 
solemn dress-coat; Mrs. Tennyson wore an ap- 
propriate toilette; the younger Tennysons were 
snatched from mud pies, washed and dressed, and 
kept in bondage to the best clothes for the whole 
afternoon, while a delicate repast of strawberries 
and cream and flowers was prepared in an arbor 
out-of-doors. But the day passed, and the next, 
and the next, and no Majesty appeared. The 
household drew a sigh of regret-—some of them 
doubtless of relief—and lapsed into slippers and 
mud pies once more. But lo! one morning, as 
the children were at their favorite pastime in the 
garden, and the poet meditating in his dressing- 
gown, and Mrs. ‘Tennyson on domestic cares in- 
tent, a horseman dashed up to the gate, and 
shouted, ‘‘ The Queen!” and before ‘Tennyson 
could don his coat or warn his wife the royal 
carriage drew up before the house. With the 
instinct of a true gentleman, he went forward to 
greet his sovereign, called his family to him, and 
led her Majesty into the house. Then there was 
an awful pause. Suddenly the poet raised his 
head, and looking at the Queen, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
woe is me! For five days I waited, ready in 
suitable attire, to receive my Queen. My wife 
was ready, and my children were washed, and 
pictures to behold, and her Majesty came not; 
and now she has come, and found us in what a 
plight!” The poet groaned. The Queen broke 
into a merry laugh, and the ice thus broken so 
gracefully and wittily did not form again during 
the visit. 

There are few objects of interest in the Isle 
of Wight in the way of monuments. Carisbrooke 
Castle is almost the only ruin of note. It isa 
grand old fortress, whose keep is anterior to the 
Norman times. The castle itself was built by 
Fitz-Osborne, a kinsman of William the Con- 
queror, who bestowed the isle and title of Wight 
upon him. ‘The lords of Wight were small kings 
in theirown way. Carisbrooke was their castle, 
and the village was the capitalof theisland.. There 
was an old priory, which has long since disap- 
peared. Near its site has risen a handsome 
modern editice, a Dominican convent of nuns. 
Charles I. when he fled from Hampton Court 
took refuge at Carisbrooke, and was held a pris- 
oner there by the Roundheads for some weeks, 
during which he made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape. ‘The view from the broken 
battlements of the castle is very picturesque, and 
extends over an immense portion of the island. 
Carisbrooke is about four miles from the town 
of Ryde, and is a great resort for picnickers. 
Cowes is about half an hour from Ryde by steam- 
er. It has of late become what Ryde used to 
be, the fashion par excellence. Balls that equal 
those of the London season are given yearly at 
Cowes, and it overflows with the élite of the cap- 
ital during the yachting season. The nimble 
little boats that puff away all day long between 
Ryde and all the coast towns make interchange 
of visits very convenient. The charge on the 
steamer is merely nominal, and a band plays 
during the short journey, which makes it still 
more delightful. Ryde is about three hours and 
a half from London, and an hour and three- 
quarters from Southampton, where you take the 
steamer for Havre or other Continental ports. 
The mildness of the climate attracts many 
French families to Ryde; but to those who 
make this their chief object we would recom- 
mend Ventnor, which is on the southern coast, 
near a portion of the Undercliff. It was not 
long ago a small bathing-place, but it has of late 
years expanded considerably in-size and impor- 
tance, owing to the almost Italian mildness of the 
air there in winter. It contains hotels, board- 


ing-houses, and very good shops. Its fine scen- 
ery is not the sole attraction of theisland. Men 
of science find a vast store of interest in the ex- 
traordinary geological structure of its cliffs. The 
whole series of strata which compose the Isle of 
Wight are to be seen in these precipitous cliffs 
in a distinct and curious manner. The north 
side of the island consists of the strata above the 
chalk; the centre and upper part of the south 
side consist of the chalk; and the lower part of 
the south and the southeast consist of the strata 
below the chalk. ‘The south side, from Dunnose 
to St. Catherine’s, is composed of chalk and 
chalk marl in nearly horizontal strata; the cen- 
tre is green sandstone, under which is dark marl,. 
and then ferruginous sand. The formation of 
the strikingly grand Undercliff is owing to the 
action of the land springs on this marl, which 
turns into mud, runs out, and leaves the green 
sandstone and marl without support, and free to 
tumble into the picturesque disorderly blocks 
they gradually assume. ‘These various elements 
of the soil explain the exuberant growth of tim- 
ber on the island, a circumstance which makes 
it so different from other sea-side places. ‘There 
are parts where the oaks grow down to the very 
lips of the sea. The pasture lands are rich, and 
flocks and herds are every where feeding on the 
downs. ‘This suggests the presence of dairies, 
and the abundance of pure milk, so-essential to 
invalids, and so rare in our large towns. Lau- 
rels, myrtles, and geraniums flourish through the 
winter, which never wears in this sheltered little 
sea nest the dreary aspects it assumes in most 
English coast towns. What more can I say to 
tempt you to try Ryde for your winter-quarters ? 
That it is a very emporium of pretty girls and 
their inevitable appendages—handsome young 
men; that marriages are of every day occur- 
rence there; and that owing to the poetic char- 
acter of the scenery, and the charming opportu- 
nities of yachting, walking on the pier, and dan- 
cing by day and by night, there is no spot in Eu- 
rope better calculated to develop tender and ele- 
vated emotions between sympathetic hearts. 
Comet. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


URING the first session of the Anderson 
School, on Penikese Island, eighteen wom- 
en enjoyed the rare advantages for — nat- 
ural history which were furnished the students. 
No question was raised about their admission, 
for Professor Agassiz has always received wom- 
en both as students and as assistants in the 
museum at Cambridge; and it was said of those 
at Penikese that “‘ the earnestness, industry, and 
skill with which they availed themselves of all 
the privileges at their disposal proved the justice 
of their admission.”” They seem to have taken 
an ae part in various enterprises, on the 
ground of equality—or some other ground that 
answered just as good a purpose. A beautiful 
yacht was presented to the school to enable the 
students to go out for dredging. These excur- 
sions took place almost every day, and the dredg- 
ing party consisted of four ladies and four gen- 
tlemen, a fact which seems to indicate not only 
that ‘‘equal rights,’’ but pleasant courtesy, was 
tendered to the ladies, who numbered only eight- 
een out of fifty students. 

The Anderson School of Natural History is 
considered a great success. Sume inconven- 
iences necessarily incident to a new a 
were suffered, and the expenses of the students 
during the first year were more than they will 
probably be hereafter. The new buildings are 
now completed, or nearly so, which will afford 
good accommodations for another year. Fifty 
aquarias have also been completed and put in 
position, so that each student will be supplied 
with that important auxiliary. They are thirty 
inches long by twenty inches wide and deep. 
During the past term pails, pans, and jars were 
made to serve a temporary purpose. The ma- 
terials for aquarium study were largely obtained 
by the students themselves, and many valuable 
acquisitions were secured from fishermen in the 
bear 4 The island itself, being almost desti- 
tute of trees, did not furnish many insects, and 
no reptiles were found there; but living creat- 
ures of various kinds have been introduced, and 
will take up their abode there as a supply for 
future years. Penikese, from a botanical point 
of view, did not goer a promising aspect; 
nevertheless one of the students made a list of 
about seventy-five plants, and beautiful speci- 
mens of sea-weed were prepared. Professor 
Agassiz took special interest in aiding the stu- 
dents to make collections to carry home with 
them. Indeed, he was almost constantly in the 
laboratory, giving personal aid and encourage- 
ment to all alike. oreover, he lectured nearly 
every day, and never failed to be present at lect- 
ures given by other scientists. There have been 
so many applications for admission to the school 
that it is probable none will be admitted here- 
after except those who are actually engaged in 
teaching natural history ; and it is believed that 
the school will be a great power in elevating the 
standard of instruction among teachers of the 
country. P 





Boston presents to her citizens this fall two 
elaborate and extended courses of entertain- 
ments. These consist of a combination of lect- 
ures by the most popular orators, readings b 
elocutionists, and concerts by musical celebri- 
ties. The array of distinguished talent present- 
ed is peculiarly satisfactory to the managers of 
the courses, and will doubtless beso also to those 
who avail themselves of the opportunities of- 
fered them. 





In a few years it will be possible to reach the 
inmost recesses of the White Mountains by cars. 
It is true that the bree 2 beauty of many 
spots will be marred by the intrusion of the iron 
road ; but the travel will be much increased by 
the easier mode of access, and all property in 
the vicinity will be enhanced in value, Farms 
scattered here and there have already doubled 
in value from the future prospect. 





A facetious writer remarks that “‘ when a man 
walks squarely up to the clergyman who mar- 
ried him three years before, takes him by the 





hand cordially, and without a word of reproach 





inquires after his health, it is useless for any to 
maintain that Christian forgiveness is a thing 
of the past, and does not enter largely into that 
man’s character, or that the heroic virtues have 
all disappeared from earth !”” 





There is nothing like knowing what has be- 
come of ancient things. - We are just informed 
by a diligent investigator that the ark is now in 
a good state of preservation, but lying under an 
eternal mantle of snow, hundreds of feet deep 
at an altitude of 17,500 feet above the level of 
the sea! ‘As snow always covers the top of 
Ararat, itis impossible for any of Noah’s descend- 
ants to go up and find the ark. Furthermore, 
the ark was smaller than the Great Eastern, had 
three decks, and was divided into numerous 
compartments, for the safety amd order of its 
occupants. 





A novel method of killing mosquitoes has 
been discovered which deserves to be patented. 
But we disclose it to our readers, unconscious 
that we thereby infringe any body’s rights. 
The apparatus required is simple, consisting of 
a broomstick, the cover of a tin blacking-box, 
and a nail. The inside of the cover should be 
anointed thoroughly with kerosene oil, and then 
nailed, hollow side up, to the end of the broom- 
stick. The method of operation is equally sim- 
ple: clap the machine over the nearest mosqui- 
to on the wall or ceiling, and hold him prisoner 
a moment. Then his dead body will be found 
adhering to the oil at the bottom of the cover, 
the fumes having put an end to his existence. 
Sometimes a strong-headed individual will reel 
about a while before he keels over and dies. By 
an industrious use of this machine a room can 
be entirely cleared of mosquitoes. 





The modern Methuselah was born—according 
to the authority of the Anglo-Brazilian Times— 
at Sequerema, Brazil, in 1694. This patriarch 
of one hundred and seventy-nine years old is in 
the enjoyment of good health, and his declining 
years are cheered by 42 children, 123 grandchil- 
dren, 86 great-grandchildren, 26 great-great- 
grandchildren, and 20 great-great-great-grand- 
children. He has had six wives. Weshalllook 
to see this wonderful story confirmed. 





Mount Negabi is the name of the height on 
the southern coast of the Crimea where the new 
chateau of Eriklik has been erected as a summer 
residence for the Empress of Russia. It is at 
the distance of a league and a half from the town 
of Yalta, and on the level near the sea is a fine 
dairy-farm, from which the road winds up the 
hill, the top of which is clothed with oak and 
willow. he chateau is comfortable, but not 
highly ornate in character, and is surrounded by 
a small but admirably arranged garden, at one 
end of which is a pavilion, whence a magnificent 
view of the sea, the rocks, and the forests, as 
well as of the town of Yalta, may be enjoyed. 
The chateau of Orlanda, the property of the 
b omer Duke Constantine Nicholaievitz, is not 
ar off. 





Distinct and pleasant enunciation in either 
sacred or secular vocal music is a rare attain- 
ment. Often it is wholly impossible to under- 
stand the words sung: sometimes the mélange 
of nonsense that seems to be uttered is simply 
ridiculous. Singers who give no thought to 
this matter may profitably study upon the fol- 
lowing stanzas, which purport, rather absurdly 
to be sure, to be the musical efforts of a fashion- 
able young lady seated at the piano: 

** When ther-moo-hoon is mi-hild-ly be-heaming 

O’er ther ca-halm and si-hi-lent se-e-e-a, 
Its ra-dyunce so so-hoft-ly stree-heam-ing, 
Oh! ther-hen, oh, ther-hen, 
: I thee-hink 


Hof thee-hee, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-he-he-hehehehe-hink hof theeeeeeee ! 
** When the sur-hun is brigh-hi-hightly glowing 
Over the se-hene so dea-hear to meee, 
And swee-heet the wee-hind is blo-ho-howing, 
Oh, ther-hen, oh, ther-hen, 
thee-hink 
Hof thee-hee, 
I thee-hink, 


I thee-hink 
I thee-he-he-hehehehehehe-hink hohohohohoho- 
hohoho h-o-f theeeeeeeeeeeeee !” 





The police of Paris haye recently seized more 
than one thousand medals, which were struck 
off to commemorate the crimes of the Commune. 





Alexandra Palace, which was destroyed by fire 
a few months ago, is to be rebuilt immediately. 
The new palace will be much larger than the 
old building, and iron and glass are to be largely 
used in its construction. Among the ruins of 
the old palace the bodies of two sisters have 
been found. It is supposed that they went in to 
view the ruins after the fire, and were buried by 
some falling masonry. 





The French papers report the case of a work- 
man employed in a factory at Paris who recently 
inquired at the ‘‘ Lost and Found” department 
of the Prefecture of Police if a 500-franc note 
had been deposited there. The answer was in 
the negative. It appears that the note had been 
given him by his employer to pay a bill, and that 
he had lost it. He went back to his work and 
declared that he could not survive the loss. At- 
tempts were made to console him, and his tried 
honesty for twenty-eight years was cited as 
placing his character above suspicion. How- 
ever, he went away a and the next day 
his body was found in the Seine. While it was 
on its passage to the Morgue the Prefecture of 
Police was informed that the note had been 
found in an omnibus. 





A Parisian—Jouglet by name—is reported to 
have invented a method of making artificial 
sugar by uniting its constituent atoms of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 


A baby-show, which was a prominent attrac- 
tion in connection with the St. Clair yp ere 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion, awakened in the vicinity where it was held 
avast deal of enthusiasm. Thirty-four babies 
were entered on the list as competitors for the 
three prizes. The scene is thus graphically de- 
scribed: “‘ After the babies were seated it was a 
beautiful sight. Thirty-four little noses evoked 





admiration; sixty-eight little fists alternately 
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churned the air, and were crammed into thirty- 
four little mouths; sixty-eight little eyes were 
fixed upon vacancy; sixty-eight little lungs 
were inflated, ready for a starter; sixty-eight 
little legs stuck out straight, and 340 little toes 
sawed the air. It was a beautiful sight, but 
presently there arose a sound not altogether as 
attractive as the sight. Then the committee 
went to work, and the crowd looked on curious- 
ly. The babies were seated in rows, and the ex- 
aminers passed along, attentively regarding each 
one. The flush came and went in many a moth- 
er’s cheek ; a feverish light came into each moth- 
er’s eyes as she gazed hopefully upon the im- 
passive faces. Little faith would any one of 
them put in the decision that robbed her dar- 
ling of all the praise. At length the verdict was 
agreed upon, and it was announced that the 
children would be driven around the amphi- 
theatre before the decision was given. he 
tirst prize, a sewing-machine, was mounted in a 
spring wagon, the committee occupied a second 
wagon, and eight followed, filled with the ba- 
bies and their mothers. Slowly they moved 
around the ring, while from out 10,000 throats 
poured a noise like thunder. Once more the 
wagons drew up at the booth and discharged 
their squalling freight. Then the decision was 
announced.” It is to be noted that only girl ba- 
bies received prizes. The first prize was given 
to a little miss, aged one year, for being the 
handsomest, best- formed, and most sprightly ; 
the second to a thirteen-months old young lady; 
and the third to twins of four months. 





- THE CHICAGO MEMORIAL 
PICTURE. 
See illustration on double page. 
HIS fine engraving, allegorically representa- 
tive of the burning of Chicago, is from the 
painting by Edward Armitage, R.A., which has 
recently been presented to the city of Chica- 
go by the proprietors and staff of the London 
Graphic, as a memorial of their sympathy with 
the Garden City in its great calamity. The 
original, which is fifteen feet by nine feet, is now 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, the City Hall, 
which is intended to be its ultimate resting-place, 
being still unbuilt. It was exhibited for the 
past season in London, where it elicited most 
favorable opinions from the representatives of 
the press and from connoisseurs in general. The 
London Times says of it: ‘‘ This is an excellent 
example of true monumental work in its right 
application, and no member of our Academy is 
more fitted to grapple with such work than Mr. 
Armitage, who more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was chosen by Delaroche from among 
his pupils to work under his direction on his 
great wall picture of the mighty masters of all 
time in the Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts.” 

As is fitting in all allegorical subjects, the de- 
sign is simple and easily understood. The in- 
terest of the painting centres on the figures, 
which are larger in size than life, England, 
America, and Chicago being each represented 
by a female form. Chicago lies on the ground, 
with the last fragment of her purple robe still 
smouldering near her. She is being raised from 
her prostrate position by Columbia, who wears 
a golden robe, typical of the wealth of America, 
and has the national flag carelessly thrown around 
her shoulders. Beneath is seen a rich embroid- 
ered skirt, edged with fur, and the foot is cov- 
ered with an Indian moccasin. In her left 
hand she holds a cup, on which is the national 
motto, ‘‘ pluribus unum ;” and close at hand, 
perched on a rock, is an eagle, the national em- 
blem. Britannia has a chaplet of oak leaves on 
her head, a pearl necklace around her neck, 
while her vermilion robe is adorned with the 
arms of Great Britain. A long black mantle 
has just dropped from her shoulders, as she 
reaches forward to draw a white linen covering 
over Chicago. Crouched at her side, quiet but 
watchful, is the national emblem, thelion. The 
immediate foreground has only a trailing arbu- 
tus, with a few pinks and a cactus plant at the 
foot of the eagle’s rock ; in the background the 
sky is partially obscured by clouds of smoke, 
which roll up from blazing ‘‘ elevetors” and fac- 
tories, typifying the destruction of the commer- 
cial centre of the city. The smoke is seen drift- 
ing toward an open forest of the scrub pines 
common to the shore of Lake Michigan. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


JELLY.—The juice of apples boiled in shallow vessels, 
without a particle of sugar, makes the most sparkling, 
delicious jelly imaginable. Red apples will give jelly 
the color and clearness of claret, while that from light 
fruit is like amber. Take the cider jast as it is made, 
and not allowing it to ferment at all, and if possible 
boil in‘a pan flat, very large, and shallow. Any one 
living near a “ house” for boiling sorghum juice can 
make this jelly in perfection. 

Rioz Pupprve.—One quart of new milk, one cupful 
of seeded raisins, two-thirds of a cupful of rice; keep 
it hot in a saucepan on the back part of the stove for 
two hours, or until the rice is soft enough. Then add 
one quart of milk, one cupfnl of sugar, and when cool 
enough, two eggs (the yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately until they are frothy), a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut, and a very little salt. Mix carefully, so as 
not to break the rice, and bake about half or three- 
quarters of an hour. ‘ 

Keerine Crver swert.—Heat the cider until it boils, 
pour into bottles, which haye been previously heated 
to prevent cracking. Cork tight, and seal immediate- 
ly, as in canning fruit. The cider will keep unchanged 
for years. 

To have nice bright crisp parsley for winter use, 
spread thinly, as soon as gathered, on a piece of paper, 
place in a cool oven, leaving the doors open; as soon 
as dry, powder it and put into a bottle, corking to ex- 
clude the air. Other herbs will discolor if dried in this 
manner. : 

If the crust to bread is wished tender, as soon as the 
loaves are taken out of the oven, wrap them in a wet 
cloth wrung from cold water, and then over it a dry 
towel. © 
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COMMEMORATIVE PICTURE OF THE BURNING CHICA 
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(Continued from No. 85, page 550.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
All ” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
DANIEL THWAITE’S LETTER. 


On the day following that on which Daniel 
Thwaite had visited Lady Lovel in Keppel 
Street the Countess received from him a packet 
containing a short note to herself, and the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to Lady Anna. The 
inclosure was open, and in the letter addressed 
to the Countess the tailor simply asked her to 
read and to send on to her daughter that which 
he had written, adding that if she would do so 
he would promise to abide by any answer which 
might come to him in Lady Anna’s own hand- 
writing. Daniel Thwaite when he made this 
offer felt that he was giving up every thing. 
Even though the words might be written by the 
girl, they would be dictated by the girl’s mother, 
or by those lawyers who were now leagued to- 
gether to force her into a marriage with the 
Earl. But it was right, he thought—and, upon 
the whole, best for all parties—that he should 
give up every thing. He could not bring him- 
self to say so to the Countess or to any of those 
lawyers when he was sent for and told that be- 
cause of the lowliness of his position a marriage 
between him and the highly born heiress was 
impossible. On such occasions he revolted from 
the authority of those who endeavored to extin- 
guish him. But when alone he could see, at 
any rate as clearly as they did, the difficulties 
which lay in his way. He also knew that there 
was a great gulf fixed, as Miss Alice Bluestone 
had said—though he differed from the young 
lady as to the side of the gulf on which lay heav- 
en, and on which heaven’s opposite. The letter 
to Lady Anna was as follows: 

“My Dranest,—This letter, if it reaches you at all, 
will be given to you by your mother, who will have 
read it. It is sent to her open, that she may see what 
I say to you. She sent for me, and I went to her this 
evening, and she told me that it was impossible that I 
should ever be your husband. I was so bold as to tell 
her ladyship that there could be no impossibility. 

hen you are of age you can walk out from your 
mother’s house and marry me, as can I you, and no 
one can hinder us. There is nothing in the law either 
- of God or man that can prevent you from becoming 
my wife—if it be your wish to be so, But your moth- 
er also said that it was not your wish, and she went 
on to say that were Fy not bound to me by ties of 

titude you woul wae. marry your cousin, 
ford Lov Then I offered to meet you in the pres- 
ence of your mother—and in the presence too of 
Lord Lovel—and to ask you then before all of us to 
which of us two your heart was given. And I prom- 
ised that if in my presence you would stretch out your 
right hand to the Earl, neither Fae nor your mother 
should be troubled further b niel Thwaite. But 
omy pe swore to me, with an oath, that I should 
never be allowed to see you again. 

“] therefore write to you, and bid you think much 
of what I say to you before you answer me. You 
know well that I love ed You do not suspect that I 
am trying to win you use you are rich. You will 
remember that I loved r- when no one thought that 

ou would be rich. do love you in my heart of 

earts. I think of you in my dreams, and fancy then 
that all the world has become bright to me, because 
we are walking together, hand in hand, where none 
can come between to separate us. But I would not 
wish you to be my wife just because you have prom- 
ised. If you do not love me—above all, if you love 
this other man—say so, and I will have done with it. 
Your mother says that you are bound to me by grati- 
tude. I do not wish you to be my wife unless you are 
bound to me by love. Tell me, then, how it is; but, as 

oo wane my happiness and your own, tell me the 


uth, 

“T will not say that I shall think well of you if = 
have been carried away by this young man’s nobility. 
I would have you give me a chance. Ask your- 
self what has brought him as a lover to your feet. 
How it came to pass that I was your lover you can not 
but remember. But, for you, it is your first duty not 
to marry a man unless you love him. If you goto 
him because he can make you a countess, you will be 
vile indeed. If you go to him because you find that 
he is in truth dearer to you than I am, because you 

refer his arm to mine, because he has wound himself 

nto your heart of hearts, I shall think your heart in- 

deed hardly worth the having; but according to your 
lights you will be doing right. In that case you shall 
have no further word from me to trouble you. 

“ But I desire that I may have an answer to this in 
your own handwriting. 

“Your own sincere lover, 
“ DanreL THWAITE.” 

In composing and copying and recopying this 
letter the tailor sat up half the night, and then 
very early in the morning he himself carried it 
to Keppel Street, thus adding nearly three miles 
to his usual walk to Wigmore Street. The serv- 
ant at the lodging-house was not up, and could 
hardly be made to rise by the modest appeals 
which Daniel made to the bell; but at last the 
delivery was effected, and the forlorn lover hur- 
ried back to his work. 

The Countess as she sat at breakfast read the 
letter over and over again, and could not bring 
herself to decide whether it was right that it 
should be given to her daughter. She had not 
yet seen Lady Anna since she had sent the poor 
offender away from the house in anger, and had 
more than once repeated her assurance through 
Mrs. Bluestone that she would not do so till a 
promise had been given that the tailor should be 
repudiated. Should she make this letter an ex- 
cuse for going to the house in Bedford Square, 
and of seeing her child, toward whom her very 
bowels were yearning? At this time, though 
she was a countess, with the prospect of great 
wealth, her condition was not enviable. From 
morning to night she was alone, unless when she 
would sit for an hour in Mr. Goffe’s office, or on 
the rarer occasions of a visit to the chambers of 
Sergeant Bluestone. She had no acquaintances 
in London whatever. She knew that she was 
unfitted for London society, even if it should be 
open toher, She had spent her life in struggling 
with poverty and powerful enemies—almost alone 
—taking comfort in her happiest moments in 
the strength and goodness of her old friend 





Thomas Thwaite. She now found that those 
old days had been happier than these later days. 
Her girl had been with her, and had been—or 
had, at any rate, seemed to be—true to her. 
She had something, then, to hope, something to 
expect, some happiness of glory to which she 
could look forward. But now she was begin- 
ning to learn—nay, had already learned, that 
there was nothing for her to expect. Her rank 
was allowed to her. She no longer suffered from 
want of money. Her cause was about to tri- 
umph—as the lawyers on both sides had seemed 
to say. But in what respect would the triumph 
be sweet to her? Even should her girl become 
the Countess Lovel, she would not be the less 
isolated. None of the Lovels wanted her soci- 
ety. She had banished her daughter to Bedford 
Square, and the only effect of the banishment 
was that her daughter was less miserable in Bed- 
ford Square than she would have been with her 
mother in Keppel Street. 

She did not dare to act without advice, and 
therefore she took the letter to Mr. Goffe. Had 
it not been for a few words toward the end of 
the letter, she would have sent it to her daugh- 
ter at once. But the man had said that her girl 
would be vile indeed if she married the Earl for 
the sake of becoming a countess, and the widow 
of the late Earl did not like to put such doctrine 
into the hands of Lady Anna. If she delivered 
the letter, of course she would endeavor to dic- 
tate the answer—but her girl could be stubborn 
as her mother; and how would it be with them 
if quite another letter should be written than 
that which the Countess would have dictated ? 

Mr. Goffe read the letter, and said that he 
would like to consider it for aday. The letter 
was left with Mr. Goffe, and Mr. Goffe consult- 
ed the Sergeant. The Sergeant took the letter 
home to Mrs. Bluestone, and then another con- 
sultation was held, It found its way to the very 
house in which the girl was living for whom it 
was intended, but was not at last allowed to 
reach her hand. ‘‘It’s a fine, manly letter,” 
said the Sergeant. 

‘¢Then the less proper to give it to her,” said 
Mrs. Bluestone, whose heart was all softness to- 
ward Lady Anna, but as hard as a millstone 
toward the tailor. 

‘**If she does like this young lord the best, 
why shouldn't she tell the man the truth?” said 
the Sergeant. 

‘*Of course she likes the young lord the best 
—as is natural.” . 

“Then, in God’s name, let her say so, and put 
an end to all this trouble.” 

‘*You see, my dear, it isn’t always easy to 
understand a girl’s mind in such matters. I 
haven’t a doubt which she likes best. She is not 
at all the girl to have a vitiated taste about young 
men. But, you see, this other man came first, 
and had the advantage of being her only friend 
at the time. She has felt very grateful to him, 
and as yet she is only beginning to learn the dif- 
ference between gratitude and love. I don’t at 
all agree with her mother as to being severe with 
her. I can’t bear severity to young people, who 
ought to be made happy. But I am quite sure 
that this tailor should be kept away from her al- 
together. She must not see him or his hand- 
writing. What would she say to herself if she 
got that letter? ‘If he is generous, I can be 
generous too;’ and if she ever wrote him a let- 
ter pledging herself to him, all would be over. 
As it is, she has promised to write to Lord Lovel. 
We will hold her to that; and then, when she 
has given a sort of a promise to the Earl, we will 
take care that the tailor shall know it. It will 
be best for all parties. “What we have got to do 
is to save her from this man, who has been both 
her best friend and her worst enemy.” Mrs. 
Bluestone was an excellent woman, and in this 
emergency was endeavoring to do her duty at 
considerable trouble to herself, and with no hope 
of any reward, The future Countess when she 
should become a countess would be nothing to 
her. She was a good woman; but she did not 
care what evil she inflicted on the tailor in her en- 
deavors to befriend the daughter of the Countess, 

The tailor’s letter, unseen and undreamed of by 
Lady Anna, was sent back through the Sergeant 
and Mr. Goffe to Lady Lovel, with strong ad- 
vice from Mr. Goffe that Lady Anna should not 
be allowed to see it. ‘‘I don’t hesitate to tell 
you, Lady Lovel, that I have consulted the 
Sergeant, and that we are both of opinion that 
no intercourse whatever should be permitted 
between Lady Anna Lovel and Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite.” ‘The unfortunate letter was therefore 
sent back to the writer, with the following note: 
‘*The Countess Lovel presents her compliments 
to Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and thinks it best to re- 
turn the inclosed. The Countess is of opinion 
that no intercourse whatever should take place 
between her daughter and Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

Then Daniel swore an oath to himself that 
the intercourse between them should not thus 
be made to cease. He had acted, as he thought, 
not only fairly, but very honorably. Nay, he 
was by no means sure that that which had been 
intended for fairness and honor might not have 
been sheer simplicity. He had purposely abstain- 
ed from any clandestine communication with the 
girl he loved, even though she was one to whom 
he had had access all his life, with whom he had 
been allowed to grow up together, who had eat- 
en of his bread and drank of his cup. Now her 
new friends, and his own old friend the Countess, 
would keep no measures with him. There was 
to be no intercourse whatever. But, by the God 
of heaven, there should be intercourse! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE KESWICK POET. 


InFinitE difficulties were now complicating 
themselves on the head of poor Daniel Thwaite. 
The packet which the Countess addressed to him 





did not reach him in London, but was forwarded 
after him down to Cumberland, whither he had 
hurried on receipt of news from Keswick that 
his father was like to die. The old man had 
fallen in a fit, and when the message was sent it 
was not thought likely that he would ever see his 
son again. Daniel went down to the north as 
quickly as his means would allow him, going by 
steamer to Whitehaven, and thence by coach to 
Keswick. His entire wages were but thirty-five 
shillings a week, and on that he could not afford 
to travel by the mail to Keswick. But he did 
reach home in time to see his father alive, and to 
stand by the bedside when the old man died. 

Though there was not time for many words 
between them, and though the apathy of coming 
death had already clouded the mind of Thomas 
Thwaite, so that he, for the most part, disregard- 
ed—as dying men do disregard—those things 
which had been fullest of interest to him, still 
something was said about the Countess and Lady 
Anna. ‘‘Just don’t mind them any further, 
Dan,” said the father. 

** Indeed that will be best,” said Daniel. 

** Yes, in truth. What can they be to the 
likes o’ you? Give me a drop of brandy, Dan.” 
The drop of brandy was more to him now than 
the Countess; but though he thought but little 
of this last word, his son thought much of it. 
What could such as the Countess and her titled 
daughter be to him, Daniel Thwaite, the broken 
tailor? For, in truth, his father was dying a bro- 
ken man. There was as much owed by him in 
Keswick as all the remaining property would 
pay; and as for the business, it had come to 
that that the business was not worth preserving. 

The old tailor died and was buried, and all 
Keswick knew that he had left nothing behind 
him, except the debt that was due to him by the 
Countess, as to which opinion in the world of 
Keswick varied very much. There were those 
who said that the two Thwaites, father and son, 
had known very well on which side their bread 
was buttered, and that Daniel Thwaite would 
now, at his father’s death, become the owner of 
bonds to a vast amount on the Lovel property. 
It was generally understood in Keswick that the 
Earl's claim was to be abandoned, that the rights 
of the Countess and her daughter were to be ac- 
knowledged, and that the Earl and his cousin 
were to become man and wife. If so, the bonds 
would be paid, and Daniel Thwaite would be- 
come a rich man. Such was the creed of those 
who believed in the debt. But there were oth- 
ers who did not believe in the existence of any 
such bonds, and who ridiculed the idea of ad- 
vances of money having been made. The old 
tailor had no doubt relieved the immediate wants 
of the Countess by giving her shelter and food, 
and had wasted his substance in making jour- 
neys and neglecting his business, but that was 
supposed to be all. For such services on behalf 
of the father it was not probable that much mon- 
ey would be paid to the son; and the less so as 
it was known in Keswick that Daniel Thwaite 
had quarreled with the Countess. As this latter 
opinion preponderated, Daniel did not find that 
he was treated with any marked respect in his 
native town. 

The old man did leave a will—a very simple 
document, by which every thing that he had was 
left to his son, And there was this paragraph 
in it, ‘*I expect that the Countess Lovel will re- 
pay to my son Daniel all moneys that I have ad- 
vanced on her behalf.” As for bonds, or any 
single bond, Daniel could find none. There was 
an account of certain small items due by the 
Countess, of long date, and there was her lady- 
ship’s receipt for a sum of £500, which had ap- 
parently been lent at the time of the trial for big- 
amy. Beyond this he could find no record of 
any details whatever, and it seemed to him that 
his claim was reduced to something less than 
£600. Nevertheless he had understood from his 
father that the whole of the old man’s savings 
had been spent on behalf of the two ladies, and 
he believed that some time since he had heard a 
sum named exceeding £6000. In his difficulty 
he asked a local attorney, and the attorney ad- 
vised him to throw himself on the generosity of 
the Countess. He paid the attorney some small 
fee, and made up his mind at once that he would 
not take the lawyer’s advice. Hewould not throw 
himself upon the generosity of the Countess. 

There was then still living in that neighbor- 
hood a great man, a poet, who had nearly car- 
ried to its close a life of great honor and of 
many afflictions. He was one who, in these, his 
latter days, eschewed all society, and cared to see 
no faces but those of the surviving few whom he 
had loved in early life. And as those few sur- 
vivors lived far away, and as he was but little 
given to move from home, his life wag that of a 
recluse. Of the inhabitants of the place around 
him, who for the most part had congregated 
there since he had come among them, he saw 
but little, and his neighbors said that he was 
sullen and melancholic. But, according to their 
degrees, he had been a friend to Thomas Thwaite, 
and now, in his emergency, the son called upon 
the poet. Indifferent visitors, who might be 
and often were intruders, were but seldom ad- 
mitted at that modest gate; but Daniel Thwaite 
was at once shown into the presence of the man 
of letters. ‘They had not seen each other since 
Daniel was a youth, and neither would have 
known the other. ‘The poet was hardly yet an 
old man, but he had all the characteristics. of 
age. His shoulders were bent, and his eyes 
were deep set in his head, and his lips were thin 
and fast closed. But the beautiful oval of his 
face was still there, in spite of the ravages of 
years, of labors, and of sorrows; and the special 
brightness of his eye had not yet been dimmed. 
“T have been sorry, Mr. Thwaite, to hear of 
your father’s death,” said the poet. ‘I knew 
him well, but it was some years since, and I val- 
ued him as a man of singular probity and spirit.” 
Then Daniel craved permission to tell his story ; 





and he told it all from the beginning to the end— 
how his father and he had worked for the Count- 
ess and her girl; how their time and then their 
money had been spent for her; how he had 
learned to love the girl, and how, as he believed, 
the girl had loved him. And he told with ab- 
solute truth the whole story, as far as he knew 
it, of what had been done in London during the 
last nine months. He exaggerated nothing, and 
did not scruple to speak openly of his own hopes. 
He showed his letter to the: Countess, and her 
note to him, and while doing so hid none of his 
own feelings. Did the poet think that there 
was any reason why, in such circumstances, a 
tailor should not marry the daughter of a count- 
ess? And then he gave, as far as he knew it, 
the history of the money that had been ad- 
vanced, and produced a copy of his father’s will. 
** And now, Sir, what would you have me do?” 

‘* When you first spoke to the girl of love, 
should you not have spoken to the mother also, 
Mr. Thwaite ?” 

‘* Would you, Sir, have done so?” 

‘*T will not say that; but I think that I onght. 
Her girl was all that she had.” 

**It may be that I was wrong. But if the 
girl loves me now—” 

‘*T would not hurt your feelings for the world, 
Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘*Do not spare them, Sir. I did not come to 
you that soft things might be said to me.” 

‘**T do not think it of your father’s son. See- 
ing what is your own degree in life and what is 
theirs, that they are noble and of an old nobility, 
among the few hot-house plants of the nation, 
and that you are one of the people—a blade of 
corn out of the open field, if I may say so—born 
to eat your bread in the sweat of your brow, 
can you think that such a marriage would be 
other than distressing to them ?” 

‘*Ts the hot-house plant stronger or better, or 
of higher use, than the ear of corn ?” 

** Have I said that it was, my friend? I will 
not say that either is higher in God’s sight than 
the other, or better, or of a nobler use. But 
they are different; and though the differences 
may verge together without evil when the limits 
are near, I do not believe in graftings so violent 
as this.” 

‘*You mean, Sir, that one so low as a tailor 
should not seek to marry so infinitely above him- 
self as with the daughter of an earl.” 

““Yes, Mr. Thwaite, that is what I mean; 
though I hope that in coming to me you knew 
me well enough to be sure that I would not will- 
ingly offend you.” 

‘*There is no offense—there can be no of: 
fense. I ama tailor, and am in no sort ashamed 
of my trade. But I did not think, Sir, that you 
believed in lords so absolutely as that.” 

“*T believe but in one Lord,” said the poet. 
*¢In Him who, in His wisdom and for His own 
purposes, made men of different degrees.” 

‘* Has it been His doing, Sir—or the devil’s ?” 

“Nay, I will not discuss with you a question 
such as that. I will not, at any rate, discuss it 
now.” 

“*T have read, Sir, in your earlier books—” 

“‘Do not quote my books to me, either early 
or late. You ask me for advice, and I give it 
according to my ability. The time may come, 
too, Mr. Thwaite”—and this he said, laughing 
—‘‘when you also will be less hot in your ab- 
horrence of a nobility than you are now.” 

““ Never!” 

** Ah—’tis so that young men always make 
assurances to themselves of their own present 
wisdom.” 

“You think, then, that I should give her up 
entirely ?” 

**T would leave her to herself, and to her moth- 
er—and to this young lord, if he be her lover.” 

‘* But if she loves me! Oh, Sir, she did love 
me once. If she loves me, should I leave her to 
think, as time goes on, that I have forgotten her ? 
What chance can she have if I do not interfere 
to let her know that I am true to her?” 

‘*She will have the chance of becoming Lady 
Lovel, and of loving her husband.” 

‘*Then, Sir, you do not believe in vows of 
love ?” 

‘¢ How am I to answer that?” said the poet. 
‘Surely I do believe in vows of love. I have 
written much of love, and have ever meant to 
write with truth, as I knew it, or thought that I 
knew it. But the love of which we poets sing is 
not the love of the outer world. It is more ec- 
static, but far less serviceable. It is the picture 
of that which exists, but grand with imaginary 
attributes, as are the portraits of ladies painted 
by artists who have thought rather of their art 
than of their models. We tell of a constancy in 
love which is hardly compatible with the usages 
of this as yet imperfect world. Look abroad, 
and see whether girls do not love twice, and 
young men thrice. They come together, and 
rub their feathers like birds, and fancy that each 
has found in the other an eternity of weal or woe. 
Then come the causes of their parting. Their 
fathers perhaps are Capulets and Montagues, but 
their children, God be thanked, are not Romeos 
and Juliets. Or money does not serve, or dis- 
tance intervenes, or simply a new face has the 
poor merit of novelty. ‘The constancy of which 
the poets sing is the unreal—I may almost say 
the y tancy of a Juliet. The 
constancy on which our nature should pride itself 
is that of an Imogen. You read Shakspeare, I 
hope, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“*T know the plays you quote, Sir. Imogen 
was a king’s daughter, and married a simple gen- 
tleman.” 

‘*T would not say that early vows should mean 
nothing,” continued the poet, unwilling to take 
notice of the point made against him. ‘‘I like 
to hear that a girl has been true to her first kiss, 
But this girl will have the warrant of all the 
world to justify a second choice. And can you 
think that because your company was pleasant 
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to her here among your native mountains, when 
she knew none but you, that she will be indiffer- 
ent to the charms of such a one as you tell me 
this Lord Lovel is? She will have regrets—re- 
morse even; she will sorrow, because she knows 
that you have been good to her. But she will 
yield, and her life will be happier with him—un- 
less he be a bad man, which I do not know—than 
it would be with you. Would there be no re- 
grets think you, no remorse, when she found that 
as your wife she had separated herself from all 
that she had been taught to regard as delightful 
in this world? Would she be happy in quarrel- 
ing with her mother and her new-found relatives ? 
You think little of noble blood, and perhaps I 
think as little of it in matters relating to myself. 
But she is noble, and she will think of it. As 
for your money, Mr. Thwaite, I should make it 
a matter of mere business with the Countess, as 
though there was no question relating to her 
daughter. She probably has an account of the 
money, and doubtless will pay you when she has 
means at her disposal.” 

Daniel left his Mentor without another word 
on his own behalf, expressing thanks for the coun- 
sel that had been given to him, and assuring the 
poet that he would endeavor to profit by it. Then 
he walked away, over the very paths on which he 
had been accustomed to stray with Anna Lovel, 
and endeavored to digest the words that he had 
heard. He could not bring himself to see their 
truth. That he should not force the girl to mar- 
ry him, if she loved another better than she loved 
him, simply by the strength of her own obliga- 
tion to him, he could understand. But that it 
was natural that she should transfer to another 
the affection that she had once bestowed upon 
him, because that other was a lord, he would not 
allow. Not only his heart but all his intellect 
rebelled against such a decision. A transfer so 
violent would, he thought, show that she was in- 
capable of loving. And yet this doctrine had 
come to him from one who, as he himself had 
said, had written much of love. 

But, though he agreed after this fashion with 
himself, the words of the old poet had had their 
efficacy. Whether the fault might be with the 
girl, or with himself, or with the untoward cir- 
cumstances of the case, he determined to teach 
himself that he had lost her. He would never 
love another woman. Though the Earl’s daugh- 
ter could not be true to him, he, the suitor, would 
be true to the Earl’s daughter. There might no 
longer be Romeos among the noble Capulets and 
the noble Montagues—whom indeed he believed 
to be dead to faith ; but the salt of truth had not 
therefore perished from the world. He would 
get what he could from this wretched wreck of 
his father’s property, obtain payment, if it might 
be possible, of that poor £500 for which he held 
the receipt, and then go to some distant land in 
which the wisest of counselors would not counsel 
him that he was unfit because of his trade to mate 
himself with noble blood. 

When he had proved his father’s will, he sent 
a. copy of it up to the Countess with the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Keswick, November 4, 183—. 

“¢ My Lapy,—I do not know whether your ladyship 
will yet have heard of my father’s death. He died here 
on the 24th of last month. He was taken with apo- 

lexy on the 15th, and never recovered from the fit. 
F think you will be sorry for him. rs 

“<T find myself bound to send your ladyship a copy 
of his will. Your ladyship perhaps may have some ac- 
count of what money has passed between you and 
him. I have none except a receipt for £500 given to 
you by him a years ago. There is also a Dill 
against your ladyship for £71 18s. 9d. It may be that 
no more is due than this, but you will know. I shall 
uae to hear from your ladyship on the subject, 
= - “ 

we ee Tuwaltr.” 


But he still was resolved that before he de- 
parted for the far western land he would obtain 
from Anna Lovel herself an expression of her 
determination to renounce him. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
LADY ANNA’S LETTER. 


In the mean time the week had gone round, 
and Lady Anna’s letter to the Ear] had not yet 
been written. An army was arrayed against 
the girl to induce her to write such a letter as 
might make it almost impossible for her after- 
ward to deny that she was engaged to the lord ; 
but the army had not as yet succeeded. The 
Countess had not seen her daughter—had been 
persistent in her refusal to let her daughter come 
to her till she had, at any rate, repudiated her 
other suitor; but she had written a strongly 
worded but short letter, urging it as a great duty 
that Lady Anna Lovel was bound to support her 
family and to defend her rank. Mrs. Bluestone, 
from day to day, with soft, loving words taught 
the same lesson. Alice Bluestone, in their daily 
conversations, spoke of the tailor, or rather of 


‘ this promise to the tailor, with a horror which, 


at any rate, was not affected. The Sergeant, 
almost with tears in his eyes, implored her to 
put an end to the lawsuit. Even the Solicitor- 
General sent her tender messages, expressing 
his great hope that she might enable them to 
have this matter adjusted early in November. 
All the details of the case as it now stood had 
been explained to her over and over again. If, 
when the day fixed for the trial should come 
round, it could be said that she and the young 
Earl were engaged to each other, the Earl would 
altogether abandon his claim, and no further 
statement would be made. The fact of the mar- 
riage in Cumberland would then be proved, the 
circumstances of the trial for bigamy would be 
given in evidence, and all the persons concerned 
would be together anxious that the demands of 
the two ladies should be admitted in full. It 
was the opinion of the united lawyers that, were 


“this done, the rank of the Countess would be al- 


lowed, and that the property left behind him by 





the old lord would be at once given up to those 
who would inherit it under the order of things as 
thus established. The Countess would receive 
that to which she would be entitled as widow, 
the daughter would be the heir at law to the 
bulk of the personal property, and the Earl 
would merely claim any real estate, if—as was 
very doubtful—any real estate had been left in 
question. In this case the disposition of the 
property would be just what they would all de- 
sire, and the question of rank would be settled 
forever. But if the young lady should not have 
then agreed to this very pleasant compromise, 
the Earl, indeed, would make no further endeay- 
ors to invalidate the Cumberland marriage, and 
would retire from the suit. But it would then 
be stated that there was a claimant in Sicily, or, 
at least, evidence in Italy, which, if sifted, might 
possibly bar the claim of the Countess. The 
Solicitor-General did not hesitate to say that he 
believed the living woman to be a weak im 
tor, who had been first used by the Earl, and 
had then put forward a falsehood to get an in- 
come out of the property; but he was by no 
means convinced that the other foreign woman, 
whom the Earl had undoubtedly made his first 
wife, might not have been alive when the second 
marriage was contracted. If it were so, the 
Countess would be no countess, Anna Lovel 
would simply be Anna Murray, penniless, base- 
born, and a fit wife for the tailor, should the 
tailor think fit to take her. ‘“‘ If it be so,” said 
Lady Anna through her tears, ‘‘let it be so; 
and he will take me.” 

It may have been that the army was too strong 
for its own purpose—too much of an army to gain 
a victory on that field—that a weaker combina- 
tion of forces would have prevailed when all this 
array failed. No one had a word to say for the 
tailor; no one admitted that he had been a gen- 
erous friend ; no feeling was expressed for him. 
It seemed to be taken for granted that he, from 
the beginning, had laid his plans for obtaining 
possession of an enormous income in the event 
of the Countess being proved to be a countess. 
There was no admission that he had done aught 
for love. Now in all these matters Lady Anna 
was sure of but one thing alone, and that was of 
the tailor’s truth. Had they acknowledged that 
he was good and noble, they might perhaps have 
persuaded her—as the poet had almost persuaded 
her lover—that tlhe fitness of things demanded 
that they should be separated. 

But she had promised that she would write 
the letter by the end of the week, and when the 
end of a fortnight had come she knew that it 
must be written. She had declared over and 
over again to Mrs. Bluestone that she must go 
away from Bedford Square. She could not live 
there always, she said. She knew that she was 
in the way of every body. Why should she not 
go back to her own mother? ‘‘ Does mamma 
mean to say that I am never to live with her any 
more?” Mrs. Bluestone promised that if she 
would write her letter and tell her cousin that 
she would try to love him, she should go back to 
her mother at once. ‘‘ But I can not live here 
always,” persisted Lady Anna. Mrs. Bluestone 
would not admit that there was any reason why 
her visitor should not continue to live in Bedford 
Square as long as the arrangement suited Lady 
Lovel. 

Various letters were written for her. The 
Countess wrote one, which was an unqualified 
acceptance of the Earl’s offer, and which was 
very short. Alice Bluestone wrote one, which 
was full of poetry. Mrs. Bluestone wrote a 
third, in which a great many ambiguous words 
were used—in which there was no definite prom- 
ise, and no poetry. But had this letter been 
sent it would have been almost impossible for 
the girl afterward to extricate herself from its 
obligations. The Sergeant, perhaps, had lent a 
word or two, for the letter was undoubtedly very 
clever. In this letter Lady Anna was made to 
say that she would always have the greatest 
pleasure in receiving her cousin's visits, and that 
she trusted that she might be able to co-operate 
with her cousin in bringing the lawsuit to a 
close—that she certainly would not marry any 
one without her mother’s consent, but that she 
did not find herself able at the present to say 
more than that. ‘‘It won’t stop the Solicitor- 
General, you know,” the Sergeant had remarked, 
as he read it. ‘* Bother the Solicitor-General !” 
Mrs. Bluestone had answered, and had then gone 
on to show that it would lead to that which would 
stop the learned gentleman. The Sergeant had 
added a word or two, and great persuasion was 
used to induce Lady Anna to use this epistle. 

But she would have none of it. ‘*Oh, I 
couldn’t, Mrs. Bluestone; he- would know that 
I hadn’t written all that.” 

“*You have promised to write, and you are 
bound to keep your promise,” said Mrs. Blue- 
stone. 

‘*T believe I am ‘bound to keep all my prom- 
ises,” said Lady Anna, thinking of those which 
she had made to Daniel Thwaite. 

But at last she sat down and did write a letter 
for herself, specially premising that no one should 
see it. When she had made her promise she 
certainly had not intended to write that which 
should be shown to all the world. Mrs. Blue- 
stone had begged that at any rate the Countess 
might see it. ‘‘If mamma will let me go to 
her, of course I will show it her,” said Lady 
Anna. At last it was thought best to allow her 
to write her own letter and to send it unseen. 
After many struggles and with many tears she 
wrote her letter as follows : 

“Beprorp Square, Ye 

“My pear Covusty,—I am sorry that I have been so 
long in doing what I said I would do. I don’t think I 
ought to have promised, for I find it very difficult to 
say any thing, and I think that it is wrong that I 
should write at all. It is not my fault that there 
should be a lawsuit. I do not want to take any thin; 
away from any body, or to get any thing for mysel 


I think papa was very wicked when he said that mam- 
ma was not his wife, and of course I wish it may all 





go as she wishes. But I don’t think any body ought 
to ask me to do what I feel to be wrong. 

“Mr. Daniel Thwaite is not at all such a person as 
they say. He and his father have been mamma’s best 
friends, and I shall never forget that. Old Mr. Thwaite 
is dead, and I am very sorry to hear it. If you had 

own them as we did, you would understand what I 
feel. Of course he is not your friend; but he is my 
friend, and I gare say that makes me unfit to be 
friends with you. You are a nobleman and he is a 
tradesman; but when we knew him first he was quite 
as good as we, and I believe we owe him a great deal 
of money, which mamma can’t pay him. I have heard 
mamma say before she was an with him that she 
would have been in the work-house but for them, and 
that Mr. Daniel Thwaite might now be very well off, 
and not a working tailor at all, as Mrs. Bluestone calls 
him, if they hadn’t given all they had to help us. I 
can not bear after that to hear them speak of him as 


ey do. 
“Of course I should like to do what mamma wants; 
but how would you feel if you had promised somebod 
else? Ido so wish that all this might be stopped al- 
together. My dear mamma will not allow me to see 
her; and though every body is very kind, I feel that I 
ought not to here with Mrs. Bluestone. Mamma 
talked of going abroad somewhere. I wish she would 
and e me away. I should see nobody then, an 
there would be no trouble. But I suppose she hasn't 
ot enough money. This is a very poor letter, but I 
o not know what else I can say. 
“ Believe me to be, 
“* My dear cousin, 
“Yours mee yy A 
“ Anna Lovet.” 


Then came in a postscript the one thing that she 
had to say—‘‘I think that I ought to be allowed 
to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” : 

Lord Lovel, after receiving this letter, called 
in Bedford Square, and saw Mrs. Bluestone, but 
he did not show the letter. His cousin was out 
with the girls, and he did not wait to see her. 
He merely said that he had received a letter 
which had not given him much comfort. ‘ But 
I shall answer it,” he said; and the reader, who 
has seen the one letter, shall see also the other. 


with true friendship. But t 
to be the husband of Anna Lovel. You do not even 
say that you think that he would be fit. I a I un- 
derstand it all, and I love you better for the pride with 
which you cling to so firm a friend. 

“But, dearest, it is different when we talk of mar- 
riage. imagine that you hardly dare now to think 
of ming his wife. I doubt whether you say even 
to yourself that you love him with that kind of love. 
Do not suppose me vain enough to believe that there- 
fore you must love me. It is not that. But if you 
would once tell yourself that he is unfit to be your 
husband, then you might come to love me, and would 
not be the less willing to do so because all your friends 
wish it. It must be something to you that you should 
be able to put an end to all this trouble. 

“ Yours, dearest Anna, most affectionately, L. 

“T called in Bedford Square this morning, but you 
were not at home.” 


‘¢ But I do dare,” she said to herself, when she 
had read the letter. ‘‘ Why should I not dare? 
And I do say to myself that I love him. Why 
should I not love him now, when I was not 
ashamed to love him before? She was being per- 
secuted ; and as the step of the wayfarer brings 
out the sweet scent of the herb which he crushes 
with his heel, so did persecution with her extract 
from her heart that strength of character which 
had hitherto been latent. Had they left her at 
Yoxham and said never a word to her about the 
tailor, had the rector and the two aunts showered 
soft courtesies on her head, they might have van- 
quished her. But now the spirit of opposition 
was stronger within her than ever. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


The Bidwell Convicts.—A Triumph for the Ladies.— 
The new Canterbury Pilgrims. 

ESSRS. BIDWELL and company, of New 
York, have at last obtained the reward for 
which they have so long and diligently labored, 
in a sentence of penal servitude for life. The 
whole history of commercial crime affords no 
parallel to this astounding case. These four 
men were possessed among them of no less than 
£10,000, and understanding that your wise pre- 
caution of sending round the acceptances of bills 
to be “initialed” is dispensed with in this coun- 
try, they came over hither solely to trade with 
their capital on that platform, and rob the Bank 
of England. With the particulars of the affair 
you are doubtless already acquainted. In one 
of my own letters I showed how this stupendous 
fabric of roguery broke down through a single 
weak point—their neglect to date two of their 
forged bills,.which accordingly were sent to the 
acceptor (not from any suspicion of their authen- 
ticity, but simply to have the omission rectified), 
when, of course, all was discovered. Every shil- 
ling of the stolen £100,000, that whale to catch 
which they threw out their sprat of £10,000, 
with which they bought genuine bills to establish 
confidence, has been, I believe, recovered by the 
bank ; but the prisoners, it seems, though they 
lived extravagantly enough, with traveling-bags 
costing £50 apiece, for example, made to order, 
and stamped with their crests (a hand passant 
into another man’s pocket, I suppose), had not 
spent their all, since at the very last moment a 
plot was discovered for their escape from New- 
gate, in which no less than three warders were 
concerned, one being taken with £100 in gold 
about him, a portion only, doubtless, of the bribe 
he was to have got had their release been effect- 
ed. The discovery of these gentlemen’s where- 
abouts was mainly owing to their devotion to the 
fair sex; but it is due alone to the extradition 
act between our two countries (in accordance 
with which you so promptly took action in this 
matter) that they are not now at large to com- 





mit their depredations in ‘‘fresh fields [green 
ones] and pastures new.” Apart from the spe- 
cial interest of the case, it affords a curious ex- 
ample of how rogues in grain can yet be faithful 
to one another, and pitiful, even in the hour of 
their own doom, for the ruin they have brought 
upon others. The elder Bidwell’s appeal for 
mercy for his brother, and his attempted defense 
of Noyes, was, I am told, a touching spectacle ; 
while the apology they made to the manager of 
the bank (Colonel Francis) for having made a 
cat’s-paw of him had something very gentleman- 
like about it, which, I hope, the poor colonel 
appreciated. 

The wealth left by the Duke of Brunswick to 
Geneva seems at present literally incalculable. 
Twelve hundred thousand pounds’ worth of gold 
and jewels has, however, been found in his boxes, 
and also six hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
Pacific Railway bonds, while a telegram from 
Prince Bismarck to the German consul at Ge- 
neva owns to two millions and a half personalty 
in Germany. It will not surprise you to hear 
that his mistress, though always called the 
Duchess of Brunswick, has been left absolutely 
destitute, or that his brother, the reigning duke, 
is resolved to dispute the will on the ground of 
insanity. 

In England, as you know, our ladies are very 
much behindhand in the assertion of their rights; 
still, they have always asserted that it is not from 
any fault of their own that they have failed in 
intellectual competition with men: they have not 
been given a fair chance. To this it has been 
triumphantly replied that no woman has ever 
yet obtained a first class in our new local exam- 
inations, open to both sexes. Imagine, then, the 
sensation that has been produced among us by 
Miss Rogers, a young lady who has just obtain- 
ed the first place in the first division of the sen- 
ior candidates at Oxford! Such a success as 
this will do more to forward the woman's rights 
question in a reasonable way than all the decla- 
mations in its favor. It happens at a most op- 
portune time, too, since the birth of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Garrett’s baby is just now evoking much 
ridicule, upon the ground that it will be very in- 
convenient to employ a medical attendant who is 
liable to such visitations, while ‘‘the faculty” 
seem more inclined to be exclusive than ever. 

How you must hug yourselves under your stars 
and stripes, when you behold what tricks are 
being played in Europe by kings by right divine, 
like the Comte de Chambord and Don Carlos! 
In their self-importance and pretension, they 
seem to have lost every vestige of common-sense. 
The Spanish would-be monarch wrote last week 
to his cousin to state his programme, and con- 
descendingly allows that there is a doubt about 
the people being made expressly for kings to 
rule over them; but he of the ‘‘ white flag” will 
make no such admission. 

If it was merely that these old-world shadows 
are declaiming to Frenchmen and Spaniards, I 
should say I had too great a confidence in hu- 
man nature to believe that any thing could come 
of it. It is a curious coincidence, however, if 
nothing more, that contemporaneously with the 
disinterment of the august pretenders, a sort of 
galvanic life has been given in England to ideas 
that have been exploded ever since the Reforma- 
tion. This very morning the train has started 
from London which takes the English pilgrims 
to the shrine of Paray-le-Monial. They are of 
all ranks, from the Duke of Norfolk down to the 
humble but pious excursionists who use Messrs. 
Cook’s through tickets and hotel coupons. The 
affair has no national significance whatever, but 
that it should happen at all in these days takes 
one’s breath away. Poor Lord Westbury’s opin- 
ion of it would have been probably something 
worth hearing, and I can well imagine the min- 
cing accents in which he would have discoursed 
upon ‘‘this leetle peelgrimage to Paray-le-Mo- 
nial.” To judge by his last testament, it seems 
he entertained the same opinion of his first-born 
(Dick Bethell) as the rest of the world, for he 
has left the bulk of his property ‘‘to accumu- 
late,” and £50,000 of it ‘‘ to go to that successor 
to the title of Lord Westbury who shall not have 
been born in the lifetime of the testator.” Yet 
Dick is a peer of the realm, for all this. 

R. KemB ie, of London. 








GEOBGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM THE “MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


A’ with an affectionate disposition, who 
finds a wife to concur with his fundamental 
idea of life, easily comes to persuade himself 
that no other woman would have suited him so 
well, and does a little daily snapping and quar- 
reling without any sense of alienation. 


The middle-aged, who have lived through their 
strongest emotions, but are yet in the time when 
memory is still half passionate and not merely 
contemplative, should surely be a sort of natural 
priesthood, whom life has disciplined and conse- 
crated to be the refuge and rescue of early stum- 
blers and victims of self-despair. Most of us, at 
some moment in our young lives, would have 
welcomed a priest of that natural order in any 
sort of canonicals or uncanonicals, but had to 
scramble upward into all the difficulties of nine- 
teen entirely without such aid, 





Great sorrows bring lines in well-rounded faces, 
and broaden the streaks of white among the hairs 
that once looked as if they had been dipped in 
pure sunshine. 

All long-known objects, even a mere window 
fastening or a particular door-latch, have sounds 
which are a sort of recognized voice to us—a 
voice that will thrill and awaken, when it has 
been used to touch deep-lying fibres. 
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Fig. 1.—Nut Brown Vicocne House Dress.—FRront. 


Nut Brown Vigogne House Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus dress of nut brown vigogne consists of a skirt, over-skirt, 
and basque-waist, trimmed with folds of brown gros grain and 
silk fringe. ‘The bottom of the skirt is cut inpoints, as shown 
by the illustration. The basque-waist is trimmed with folds ex- 
tending around the neck. Pleated Swiss muslin collar: and un- 
der-sleeves. 


Black Camel’s-hair and Gros Grain House Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Sxrret of black gros grain, trimmed with folds in front and 
gathered ruffles of the material in the back. The ruffles are 
bound narrow on the under edge with the material. The polo- 
naise is of black camel’s-hair. The edge is cut in uneven points, 
as shown by the illustration, and is bound with black gros grain. 
The waist and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. Buttons and 
button-holes serve for closing. 
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CURIOSITIES 
OF TREE- 
PLANTING. 


PROVERB 
of North- 
west India de- 
clares that three 
things make a 
man to be truly 
a man—to have a 
son born to him, 
to dig a well, and 
to plant a: tree. 
It is ‘impossible 
for one who has 
not seen it to real- 
ize the misery of 
atreeless country. 
Both in East and 
West trees were 
no doubt the first 
temples, and the 
planting of groves 
was the primitive 
form of church- 
building. Abra- 
ham, we are told, 
planted a grove 
in Beersheba, to 
commemorate his 
solemn covenant ; 
but among his 
descendants it be- 
came in time the 
mark of a pious 
ruler to “cut down 
the groves,” as the 
seats of pagan 
worship, the mark 
of a careless rul- 
er to.leave them 
untouched, and 
the mark of an 
impious ruler to 
plant. and dedi- 
cate new groves. 
Tree - planting 
has, in fact, re- 
tained in  Ger- 
many longer than 
elsewhere some- 
thing of its cult 
character, bind- 
ing together re- 
ligion, nation, and 
family. In the : 
Vosgesen, the old German farmers were not allowed to marry 
until they had done something for the future good of ‘the tribe by 
planting a stated number of walnut-trees. When the amiable and 
liberal: Oberlin was pastor of Waldbach, in the Steinthal, he set 
forward this-old custom of tree-planting as a Christian duty. ! 
The asking of a distinguished guest: to plant a tree is a pleasant 
way of commemorating his visit.’’ According tothe German fancy, 
no free planted as a memorial will grow and flourish unless it has 
a motto given it at the time of its planting. When the late Baron 
Bunsen was visiting Lepsius at Berlin in 1857, the antiquary' re- 
quested him to plant.a young oak in his beautiful garden. ‘‘I 
held the tree,” writes Bunsen, '‘ while the earth was thrown over 
its vigorous roots, and I said in giving the name: 


“Oak, I ment thee. ‘Grow in beauty; straight and firm and vigorous 
stan 


Bunsen is the name I‘give'thee: flourish in the German land. - 
For the house of Lepsius blooming, tlirough the storms grow fair and 


free, 
And a shelter in the noonday to his children’s children be!’” ~~.’ 


One of his sons 
planted at the same 
time a Weymouth 
pine, to which they 
fastened the ac- 
commodating Ger- 
man motto, Wonne- 
muth (joyful cour- 
age). 

Tree-planting is 
as necessary a part 
in many German 
rejoicings as it has 
been of French re- 
joicings during 
each revolutionary 
epoch. The Trees 
of Liberty, how- 
ever, were often 
planted to die— 

‘actually as well. as 
metaphorically. I 
have seen trees of 
this kind, stripped 
of all: but a crown 
of leaves, planted. 
in German Switz- 
erland to mark a 
local festival. . The 
poor people of the 
village of Clever- - 
sulzbach . gathered 
together on the 
10th of November, 
1859, around the 
grave of Schiller’s 
mother, and mark- 
ed the birthday of 
her son by planting 
a lime-tree ‘in the 
soil that covers the ‘ 
heart that loved 
him best.” When 
the parish priest of 
Starrkirch, in the 
German canton of 
Solothurn, was ex- 
communicated, his 
parishioners plant- 
ed a tree opposite 
his parsonage with 
the very determined 
motto, Dem Pfar- 





Fig. 2.—Nut Brown Vicocne House Dress.—Back. 





rer zum Schutz, Fig. 2.—Biack CaMEL's-Halk AND Gros Grain House Dress.—Back. 











Rom zum Trutz. Individual trees planted by famous men are 
still to be seen by the pilgrims who visit their homes and haunts. 
In the last century there was quite a fashion for planting willows. 
It is said that the first weeping-willow seen in England was sent 
to the poet Pope as a present, from Turkey, by his friend Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and planted by him in his garden at 
Twickenham. It is the famous Salix babylonica of the Psalter, 
upon which, on the banks of the Euphrates, the weeping daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem hung their harps. Garrick planted two willows 
on his lawn beside his Shakspeare Temple; in the. midst of a 
thunder-storm, which destroyed one of them, the pious and de- 
voted widow of the great actor was seen running up and down 
excitedly, crying out, ‘‘Oh, my Garrick! oh, my Garrick!” The 
willow known as Dr. Johnson’s willow, at Lichfield, was blown 
down long.ago; it was said in the Gardener's Magazine to have 
been planted by him, but it is more probable that his admiration 
and talk of it developed the legend of his planting it. At the 
time of its destruction it was thirteen feet in girth. Pieces of 
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household furniture and snufi-boxes were made of 
it, and slips from it were planted by his admirers 
throughout the neighboring country; an offset 
of the old tree was planted on the same site. 
Thomas Moore tells us that when Byron first 
went to Newstead Abbey from Aberdeen, at the 
age of ten, he planted a young oak in some part 
of the grounds. He had a notion, or thought he 
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to have been planted by the poet; some of the 
monks, however, have begun to ascribe its plant- 
ing to the more saintly hands of St. Philip Neri. 
The planting of an orange-tree in the convent 
of St. Sabina in Rome is now attributed to St. 
Dominic, in the year 1200; and another orange- 
tree in the convent of Fondi to the famous Do- 
minican, St. ‘Thomas Aquinas, in 1278, 
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the dental are familiar, has taken her seat in | 
the centre of the maze, for the ostensible purpose 
of reading a book. ‘The rivals give chase, per- 
haps they meet occasionally, both in a state of 
puzzlement, and glower fiercely at each other. 
At length the favored suitor, guided either by his 
superior intellectual acumen, or possibly by 'tele- 
| graphic signs from his sweetheart, gains the de- 
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MOHAMMEDAN FESTIVALS. 


TINHE religious fasts and festivals of the Mo- 

hammedan religion are exceedingly repul- 
sive, and also very inconvenient to foreigners vis- 
iting Tangier. The Ramadan, for instance, dur- 
ing which no true believer will either eat, drink, 
smoke, or bathe for a whole month between the 
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‘had, that as it flourished so should he. Six or 
seven years later, on revisiting the spot, he found 
his oak choked up with weeds and-almost dead. 
The mulberry-tree in the beautiful gardens of 
Christ College, Cambridge, owed its’ defensive 
bands of lead and its props to the legend that it 
was planted by Milton. There is an oak in the 
gardens of the convent of St. Onophrio at Rome, 
in which ‘Tasso died, which has long been: said 


LOVE IN A MAZE. 


N this ingenious picture we see the concen- 
trated essence of a novelette. There is, first, 
the indispensable young lady ; there is, secondly, 
the lover who pursues her, but whom she does 
not like; there is, thirdly, the lover who also pur- 
sues her and whom she does like. ‘The young 
lady, to whom we may suppose the intricacies of 


—— 


sired ‘‘ bower of bliss,” while his rival remains dis- 
comfited, looking, from t’other side of the hedge, 
as disconsolate as astray horseina pound. ‘These 
ingeniously contrived labyrinthine puzzles are 
popular adjuncts to pleasure-grounds in England. 
In this country they are seldom seen. The Cen- 
tral Park, indeed, has its maze, but on rather a 
small scale, and disappointing to any one who ex- 
pects to see init a sort of Fair Rosamond’s bower. 


hours of sunrise and sunset, is a period of. quite 
as severe trial to the infidels as to them; for 
every conceivable contrivance by which noise can 
be made, in order to keep the faithful awake, so 
that they may eat during the privileged hours, is 
resorted to. ° Nothing more horrible than the di- 
versified din by which night is made hideous for 
all ears can possibly be conceived. But, in cer- 
tain respects, the festivals are much more odious. 
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The detestable cruelty of the feast of Rams, in 
which the whole town is turned into a huge 
slaughter-house, and the streets literally run 
blood, while scenes of disgusting gluttony testify 
to the zeal of the true believers, is enough to 
make one rush away from ‘Tangier, regardless of 
one’s lungs, at its approach. It is consolatory 
to be told that in the Mohammedan countries the 
feast is not celebrated with such superfluous bar- 
barities as at Tangier, where the proceedings are 
regarded with supreme contempt by all the non- 
Moorish part of the population. A so-called 
Christian festival is celebrated on Holy Saturday 
by the Christians ; it is only ludicrous, not cruel, 
and consists of the following observances: ‘‘ All 
the devout Spanish and Portuguese Christians of 
Tangier arise early on this morning, set aside for 
the commemoration of the treachery and suicide 
of Judas Iscariot, and forming into parties, carry 
about monstrous effigies of the recreant apostle, 
with much firing of guns, shouting, and noise. 
They parade through the quarters of the town 
where the Jews reside, and every time one of the 
rocessions arrives outside a Jew’s house it is 
rought to a stop, and Judas Iscariot is flogged 
with as much zeal and ardor as if he were the 
real live traitor, instead of a bundle of straw and 
old clothes. After this he is hanged from any 
convenient window, and then a party assemble 
below and fire at the suspended traitor until he 
is literally riddled with holes, when he is taken 
down and buried.” The Jews also have the feast 
of Purim, on which they celebrate the murder of 
Haman and his sons; but as it.is to be presumed 
the families concerned on that occasion are ex- 
tinct, this demonstration hurts nobody, and so 
lacks the stimulating attraction of malice. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Vurrace Doorress.—It is rumored that plain 
round waists will be revived later in the season. The 
hair is still worn in finger puffs and crown braids, but 
not as far forward as formerly. It is dressed far enough 
back to show the wavy tresses that are parted in the 
middle and drawn back on the forehead. Soft little 
kid shoes of buff, blue, or pink are buttoned on the 
side of baby’s feet when it is put into short clothes. 
Velvet polonaises will be worn again. 

Two or vs.—Seal-skin cloaks of very dark shade are 
well worn in mourning. A demi-trained silk without 
lustre, and trimmed with crape, is the suitable “ fall 
dress” for you. Have a crape sleeveless jacket with 
high ruff to wear with various dresses. Black crépe 
lisse ruffs and doubled tulle edged with fine jet are 
stylish for you. Your suit need not be altered. Get 
a little seal-skin jacket and turban for your blonde of 
seven. 

Gtascow, Soor.anp.—Make your Irish poplin even- 
ing dress with a demi-trained skirt and basque. Put 
bias lengthwise bands from belt to foot on the three 
front breadths and five flounces on the back widths, 
covering them from the belt down. Make your basque 
quite short behind, but in long points or square tabs 
in front. Have a velvet revers and ruff of the color 
of the dress with a lace ruff inside. Put two velvet 
cords on the edge of the basque for trimming, and 


also pipe the bands on the skirt with velvet. The |” 


sleeves should be close to the elbow and flounced be- 
low. 

D. C. 8.—Get a long sacque of soft flannel cloth 
either black and white stripes or else blue and gray 
for your boy. Read about Fall Redingotes in Bazar 
No, 88, Vol. VI. Get blue serge and black alpaca 
dresses for a girl of eight years. 

Meremac.—Read about black silks in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 89, Vol. VI. Silks are natural- 
ly higher when first imported than at the end of the 
season. Bonnet’s silk is chosen for fineness, Ponson’s 
for heaviness. 

Wit. 8.—Make your black silk with a demi-polo- 
naise like that described in Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 
Get a dark blue silk skirt with blue camel’s-hair redin- 
gote for another suit. Your velvet polonaise will an- 
swer again, but may require some new arrangement 
of drapery. Get a suit of striped serge—myrtle green 
ground with red stripe, or else blue with white—for 
the house; for this consult Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. 
You can order the “ Ugly Girl” papers from this office 
at ten cents a paper. 

Miss L. M‘L.—We do not reply by mail. Use the 
jockey basque suit pattern sent you for your black 
silk. Ruffles and folds are both used again. You 
will learn all about them in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos. 89 and 40, Vol. VI. Twenty-five cents 
will be returned to you, as the suit pattern costs only 
25 cents. 

Mrs, L. 8S, O.—Trim your gray and black striped 
poplin with black velvet bands, Put side pleatings 
and bias bands on child's merino dress. 

Mrs. M. H. 8.—Make up your silk skirt and with it 
a loose-front belted polonaise of black cashmere in- 
stead of velveteen. This will suit you far better than 
& basque and over-skirt—indeed it would be a good 
model for a black silk polonaise of your dress material 
made with a view to alteration. The round high waist 
with revers and ruff, coat sleeves, and trimmed demi- 
train will be stylish. 

Jean.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VI. Your dresses should be the length ladies 
wear, now that you are eighteen—for instance, just es- 
caping the ground in the street, and demi-trained in 
the house, 

Mizpru.—Make a flounced skirt of your crimson 
silk, and get very dark wine-colored cashmere for a 
redingote to wear over it. It is rather bright for the 
street, and will need a dark over dress to make it more 
stylishly sombre. For black alpacas read hints in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. VIL. 

Preeory.—Silk skirt with polonaise of cashmere or 
camel’s-hair is the regulation suit for a wedding and 
traveling dress. Get olive, slate, or deep blue. Velvet 
round hat and gloves to match. Read about black 
alpacas in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
VI. Polonaises will be worn in the winter. For black 
silks consult Bazar No. 89, Vol. VI. A demi-trained 
silk dress of any of the new dark shades will be use- 
ful to you for dinners, visiting, church, etc. Have 
also a mantilla or an English walking jacket. 

Va.—Read answer just given “ Peggoty,” as it is in 
reply to queries about an October trousseau. 

Heten.—The demi-polonaise style described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 89, Vol. VL, is what you 
want for your black silk. 

Krrren or N.—A blouse-polonaise, belted, and a 
skirt with two gathered flounces is the model for even 
very simple school dresses, 


Tae Faruime Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
so neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon’s Stove 


Poxrisu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell. Established Forty-Six Years. it. - Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—[{Com.] 





Corrine Wure..—B 
vented iy <n 

from the Sup 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
ement with the test ease. This 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by } dealers g lly; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HATRY!!! 


L. SHAW = 


364 Bowery, corner 
4 Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WAREANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
pee Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. Oo. 4 do. - = = 600 
do. - = 800 
do. - = -1000 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
ioe Soae Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
. Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 845 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 2ist Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 


.WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? worKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded t i 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most ae inventions 

— Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 

le that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 

it than the most experienced can work with- 

gat pt ey gad tore agents Ce ited Le agp 
at Bi ve over r cent. pro: 

Female Buttonhole Work ple ewe 
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sent by mail to any address 
dress WEBSTER M’F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in wht paper you. saw this.” 


Fashions Opening ! 


Fro, Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 











1360-THE REDIN- 
GOTE—FAMED for beau- 








roll ar juires only vane £0" le 
All sizes. AL a Tis LOTH MODEL, 50 cte. led. 

We give a fect C! MODEL with ev attern, which 
shows just how to put the ent ther afer beng cut by the 
pattern. They are P! GUIDES. 


ense Premiums Civen! 


Imm 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


PR eau ONE DOLLAR ® Year. m 5 
every subscriber of patterns 0: 

Ree Son to the value of One Dollar, 
Free, OR, in place of Patterns. i= may 
choose ONE of the following beautiful o1 Chro=- 
mos, viz.: WHITTIER’s “BaREFOooT Boy," 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘*THe UNWELCOME VisIToR,"’ 13x17 inches; 
“Tae Matron,’ 18x17 inches; ‘“THe Pet Lams,’'14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $8 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 

—One Chromo Extra will be given 

. tothe person who sends us three sub- 
acribers at one time. Two extra for five, etc. 
““SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 

or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking » 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH; 

P.O. Box 5055. Q1 4 Broadway. New York City. 
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ms FIRST- 
Clence Of Health, sss 
i MAGA-= 
ZINE at $2 00 a year; or, on trial Six Months $1 00. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AIR Best 2-But- 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
min 


J 





&c. Price-List sent free on application. 


g8, 
TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 





SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East “ath St. NY, City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-g' ods samples sent for 25 cents. 
I AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
| Bema —— TAN AND =n BiaoknEaps, 
LES, AND FLEsHworMs. Price 00 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Sixta Avenve. Aguas wanted. 


J, RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 








pourrav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 


Co-Operative Medals 
The Best Made Set of 


Harness, 
The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe . 


Work, 
And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
miums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
pti reports relating to the contrary are 
Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments, 
SALESROOM: 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And all other Cities in the United States. 
THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 

seus ——— wi A diploma 








GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe. 

cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 

Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 

Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only vay | thousand tickets will be sold. The 

tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 

display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 

dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
ASH GIFT 
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900 








10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each... 
30 CASH GIFTS — 5,000 e 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 
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25 CAS Ss 5 
11,000 CASH GIFTS D 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

GUNN GNE BOicns sc ccsccsceccuac $1,500,000 

The distribution will be pot whether al] the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 
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THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Lib: Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 










dedbytheAm- > 
ferican Insti- 


cheapest 


er can sit in any 
i 


u 
ginal shape § 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
adies? wardrobe complete without hy 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,3 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila. 
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Sola by all Druggists, 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants. 





Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ——_ 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who ope them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
g accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on — of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 


ELEGANT BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where by Express for $10, 

$12, $15, to $25. All Shopping orders filled 

promptly. Send for particulars and reference. 
Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4314, N. Y. City. 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 























WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beantiful in 
. Style and perfect in tone 


RING, while tts IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal, 


sie 
class makers, includ? WA 3 at exe 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, iss $275 cash. Organs $55, $75. 

OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100 ; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, rdse ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &e., &e 


dispose of 100 PIANOS an] ONG 














AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR OATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

Rit GALOUPEAU, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. < 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weekry, and HaRPEr’s 

Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents @ 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
Oaabeeiption may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














Terms FoR Apvertistne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. : 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 











nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 


#* Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











RETAIL. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED AN INVOICE OF 


FINE PARIS MILLINERY, 
INCLUDING 
PARIS-MADE HATS AND BONNETS, of the Latest 
Styles, DIRECT FROM THE FIRST PARISIAN 
HOUSES, whose customers are fashion's lead- 
ers. Also, an assortment of HATS AND 
BONNETS Made and Trimmed here, 





UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 

ORNAMENTS, VEILS, &c. 





MOURNING HATS AND BONNETS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





t@~ ORDERS for Dress or Mourning Millinery 
executed UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT IN 
A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE, without disappointment, 
equal in style and elegance to the chotcest foreign pro- 
ductions, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 
EXPOSITION OF 


FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, 
&e., &e., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now exhibiting full lines of 
FALL AND WINTER MATERIALS, 
INOLUDING THE 
LATEST ‘‘PARISIAN NOVELTIES” 
Introduced this SEASON in 

PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, all the fash- 
ionable tints. 

BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, in all the 
Colorings suitable for STREET AND EVENING 
COSTUMES. 

RICH LACES AND PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 

MOURNING DEPARTMENT replete with every 
Novelty. 

BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, “Lyons” Manu- 
facture, 

COLORED AND BLACK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
suitable for all descriptions of manufacture. 

MISSES’, LADIES’, AND GENTLEMEN’S HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 

GENTLEMEN’S AND LADIES’ FURNISHING DE- 
PARTMENTS (complete in every detail.) 

BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS, &c. 

FALL WRAPS, HOUSE JACKETS, SHAWLS, RUGS, 
&e., &e. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


1873. FALL 187. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Y., 


ARE DAILY REOEIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 
Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 
t#- ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


Ehrich’s 


REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, SHAWLS, FINE FURS, 
HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &., &c. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices, 

Samples sent free on application. 

Goods shipped C.0.D., with full privilege of ex- 
amination. 


Send stamp for Fall Price-List. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


A large assortment, at less th S. 

prices, Send for Price-List, Orders promptly attended 
; zy sent c. O. D., with privilege of examination. 
4. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City, 


OPI & MORPHINE 
pan <¢ HABIT CURED! 

cine compounded by a Sufferer, a Surgeon U.S.A. 
rye cures Drunkenness, It always cures. Send 
‘or work on “ Opium-eating and its Cure,” to 


W. B. SQUIRE 
Worthington, ‘Gatcne Co., Ind. 






















ae 364 Bower 
a L. SHAW, Cor. 4th St., N. ¥? 
4\ The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
——— No. 1, round the head; 
0. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O, Order, free of charge. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
g taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
abless dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and m tude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re, resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 








‘are graded to fit any size. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New York. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
122 4th 
V. VIGOUROUX, ave. n'y. 
Stamping, E: ing, Lingerie Establish Ladies’ & 
Trousseau. initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS 


Babies’ 
Specialty of I 
TABLE and HED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, [3 69 EAST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macuing anp Perroratep Patrerns. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 




















0. SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT : 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


Vol. V. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..No. 41 
DOLMAN 41 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
ay penn REDINGOTE WALK- a 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......!) « 48 


Li 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt).....cccccccccoes Nace tag oe 


. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 


and Walking Skirt Dceddcdededcadenemesdanadé age 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “2 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING F 


SE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 93 





Wi oe. ot ae 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. io ae 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 








@ OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 
Sold Every —_— 

D&, NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 
‘A i er, 

and chillfever peoding Price bpd ttle. Wits 


Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “very ‘where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











ONE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Mantles the pale and faded cheek 
with youthful bloom and 


BEAUTY. 


EN Sold by all druggists, and at the 
= depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


ee Harrer & Broruenrs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ae Harrre’s Cararoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


x 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


IL 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. 
sphere. 


The Atmo- 
Translated from the French of Camitie 

LAMMARION. Edited by James GiaisHER, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 - - a 


TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “Life of 
John Wesley.”) 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


A A 
CASTELAR’'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casretar. 
eee by Mrs. AnrHuR AgnoLp. 12mo, Cloth, 


75. 
VI. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 


Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rineaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VII. 
| GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime, Author of 
**Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





‘i, 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Feanx Lee 
Beneptior, Author of ‘* My — inor,” ‘* Miss 
oa Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

; 2 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘Birds of Prey,” ‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘*To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the bye = By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vyo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

4. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Katu- 
aginE S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story," “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wikre Cotrins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘“ Armadale,” ‘ Moon- 
stone,* “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


te” Harper & Brotuers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Onited 


States, on receipt of the price. 








tice. 
sasshatate U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a2 deauzi- 
ful complexion, and a@ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant?, 
éransparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Zoitet Articles. 


baby must haveit. Is rrorovGHLY 
WarTER-PROOP, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. R ded by physici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also Stewart, 
Claflin, Gord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Chechings Honey ard 
Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ‘ts wanted, 


N y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MO} E Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenozr, Boston, Mass. 




















HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1878. 


ConTENTS : 
A LADY'S ENTERPRISE. 

ItLusrrations.—Poultry House on Wheels 
Transverse Section.—The Poultry House an 
Grounds at Belair.—The Egg-Room.—Créve-Ceur 
Cock.—Créve-Ceur Hen.—Houdan Cock.—Hou- 
dan Hen.—Fléche Cock.—Fléche Hen.—Bréda Hen 
and Cock.—Dorking Cock.—Dorking Hens.— 
Nankin Cock.—Nankin Hen.—The Epinette. 

L‘ENVOI AND SONG. By Atrren H. Lours. 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
EAST.—(Third Paper.) 

I..usrrations.—Castle of Europe and Village 
within its Walls.—The City of Sebastopol as it 
now is.— Malakoff.— Circassian Arms.— Tiflis.— 
Grand Duke Michael.—Pass of Dariel.—Schamyl’s 
Village, Guinib.— Cossacks.— Moscow.— Great 
Bell at Moscow.—Great Gun at Moscow.—Statue 
of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg.—Emperor Alex- 
ander II._—Gortschakoff.—Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess.—Statue of Nicholas I., St. Petersburg. 

THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1816. 
By Pau. H. Hayne. 

THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Iuuustrations.—The Hampton Institute; the 
new Building.—Teachers’ Home and Girls’ Quar- 
ters.—Walls of St. John’s Church.—Chapel and 
Farm Manager’s House.— Winter-Quarters in 
front of Institute—Negro Cabin at Hampton.— 
Lion and John Solomon.—The Printing-Office.— 
Girls’ Industrial Room.— Reading-Room.— The 
Assembly-Room.—Ball Club. 

MEMNON. 
“DAT TADDEUS.” 

IttustRation.—“ Behold me! I am dat Tau- 
deus |” 

WHO WAS RIGHT? 

OUR GIRLS. 

THE WORLD AND L 

THE HOME OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

ILLustrations.—“* The Souffleur."—The Yam- 
seh.—Les Trois Mamelles,—Cascade of the River 
Savane.—Le Pont Naturel. 

IN A TOBACCO FACTORY. 

IL.usrrations.— Breaking.— oe Stem- 
ming.—Boiling Licorice and Dipping.—Sprinkling 
the Flavoring.—Twist-Room.—Examining Work. 
—Making Negro-Head.—Opening Finishing Pot. 
—The oldest and the youngest Hand. 

LOTTERY. By Junttan Hawrnorne. 


DETECTIVE PINKERTON. By Generar R. B. 


Ta 


Maroy, U.S.A 
HERO WORSHIP. 


A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. 
Cuar_es READE. 


THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emunto Castrevar.—(Tenth, Paper.) 

SEMPER FIDELIS. By Annie Cuampers Kerouum. 

A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 


THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF THE LATE CHIEB 
JUSTICE. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


By 





Tue October Number of Harper's MaGazing, con- 
tains Twenty-one Contributions, besides the Edi- 
torial Departments, with over sixty Illustrations. 
Colonel AvupENrten’s splendidly illustrated descrip- 
tion of General Sherman's European tour is conclud- 
ed; the remarkable poultry establishment of the 
Baroness de Linas, at Belair, France, is described 
and illustrated; there is an illustrated paper on the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
Freedmen ; a description é6f a Tobacco Factory, pro- 
fusely illustrated by W. L. Suzparp; and a beautifully 
illustrated paper on Mauritius, prepared from Colonel 
Pike's ‘‘Sub-tropical Rambles,” recently published. 

The “ Recollections of an Old Stager,” and Emitto 
Caste.ar’s “Republican Movement in Europe" are 
continued. General R. B. Maroy contributes some in- 
teresting anecdotes of Detective Pinkerton ; and there 
is a very timely and interesting review of the Judicial 
Record of Chief-Justice Chase by Joun 8. Benson. 

Cuartes Reape’s Novel ‘*A Simpleton,” is concluded 
in this Number, and is to be followed in November 
with a thrilling’ serial story, entitled ‘‘The Living 
Link,” by the author of ‘“‘The Dodge Club,” char- 
acteristically illustrated by W. L. Suerarp. In an 
early Number will be commenced ‘‘My Mother and 
I,” A Love Story for Girls, by the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

There are three interesting short Stories in this 
number—one of them illustrated—and five excellent 
Poems. 

The five Editorial Departments are full of enter- 
tainment and instruction. The Editor's Historical 
Record—a department maintained from the earliest 
number of the Magazine, and the only monthly sum- 
mary of events that is anywhere published—steadily 
improves in the scope and thoroughness of its treat- 
ment. Grorce W11.11aM Curtis will resume the Easy 
Chair in the November Number, which will also con- 
tain the first of a series of papers by Cuaries Norp- 
Horr, descriptive of the Pacific Coast. 





HARPER’S. MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Copy or EITHER FoR OnE YxEAaR, $4 00, Postage 
Preparp. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEK ty, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


E | Ip poten AGENTS, to sell new 
WA NT and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; The 
Fishing Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal induce- 
ments offered. For further particulars, inquire of or 


ress BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
a ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 








) = AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
GAQDB ‘Expenses paid. I. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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Eee : VERSICLES. 
= There was a young lady of Bocking ~ 
Who had a t hole in her stocking ; 
When the 8 cried “ Potatoes!” 
She uttered great ‘‘Oh’s!” 
And then called them names that were shocking. 


There was a young lady at Kew 

Who would go to sleep in her pew; 
When the parson, quite vexed, 
Would not give out the text 

Till the clerk stirred her up with a cue. 


There was a young lady of Wapping 

Who for joy jumped when taken ont shopping; 
Till the neighbors would talk, 
-And they told her to walk, 

When she cried, ‘‘ Well, suppose we try hopping.” 


There was a fair maiden at Node 

Who, when going home, took the wrong road; 
When they said she was wrong, 
She, in language quite stron 

Said the people might go ante blowed. 


There was a zones. ager at Penge 

Who wore a black tile at Stonehenge; 
When they cried, ‘‘Who’s your hatter?” 
He replied, “‘’Tis no matter,” 

eH) When they’d bonnet him out of revenge. 


LN wh . ‘ yy There was an old cabby at Bow 
p < = : DWN Whose horse was uncommonly slow; 
When his fares they cut rougher, 
And called him a duffer, 

Not a peg would his old inacker go. + 


. There was a young lady of Jersey 
Who was fat, not to say she was pursy; 
When they said, “Pray, try Banting,” 
She replied, softly panting, 
“T will, till I grow wicey wersey.” 
—————_———___—_ 










































Is BOARD 7 9.2 ; 





It is related of a Scottish lady in a remote part of 
the Highlands, noted for her profuse liberality, tha 
being sometimes overburdened with. habitual ** sorn- 
ers,” when any one of them outstaid his welcome, 
she would take occasion to say to him at the mor 













“27 — i arn Fong at the ro the ; 4 
Ww . ak’ a guid breakfast, Mr. ——, while ye’ it; 
< . AWFUL INCIDENT ON THE BEACH. : , ye dinna ken whaur ye'll get your dinner.” hint 
A Short-sighted Lady can’t make out what on earth this Board is about till she gets Quite Close to it. [Confusion ! was usually taken, and the “ sorner” departe 


FACETI2:. 


“Wuat'’s inaname?” A good deal at times. The 
danghter of Don Carlos, the pretender to the throne of 
for instance, has ay in hers, which, accord- 

f, in Blanche-de-Cas- 


in this 


—_»————_ 
SoMETHING LIKELY TO END 1n Smoke—The report of 
a gun. ° wf W 
Puriosorntoa. _Rerirorion.—Hoy different is the ivy } ] Saf 
bias of men’s minds! What opposite tendencies they . Dams 
exhibit in their investigation of the phenomena of | YS \ k 
mental science! For example, the lawyer inclines to 
the abstract, the builder to the concrete. 


—_>—— 
To keer Tax Fert warm.—Use hob-nails in your 
te. 
—_—_.—— 


A Man wuo mas not Time To ue Postmaster.—The 
United States Postmaster-General has received the fol- 
lowing letter from a person who was recently appoint- 
= stmaster, at a salary of $12 per annum, of a town 

n towa: 

“to the general postmaster at Washington Citty my 
Deare friend i hope you will, not apint me post- 
ry pom in this here _— ihain’t got no — to re to 

t i supose you got the paper someow, my frinds sent 
up Reckominden me but I hain’t got time to do the 
thing asit ort too bedone. In fact I dont know hardly 
what is a go in to be done our shoomaker would be a 
very man only he was Grely square out which 
you know onfits him for the position then there is our 
pee yo gd jim B—— that want's the position ety 
bad but as shure as _ are a living man jim B—— 
kaint read good writin and thats the trouble. You 
see them that want's it dont know enuff to tend it and 
them their that does dont want to take it jim B—— 
wus rased out in the countrey and jest come to town 
last week and dont know enuff to be postmaster, but 
do as you think best only dont apint me i hain’t got 
time ever your friend,” etc. 
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A Baptist r in Ohio was sent for nine years to a 
men r who never pes ot paged it. Bry a day . ‘ 
the newspaper was returned to the patient and long- ‘“ - 
suffering on lisher with the affecting encil note on its WHEN MUSIC, HEAVENLY MAID,” ETC. 
margin, ‘* Gone to.a better world.” e editor is a very Mistress. (finding the house-maid for the third time hanging about the drawing-room door). ‘“‘ Mary, what are you here Listening at the Doors for? Haven’t 
pious man, but it is reported that his faith is terribly you any Work?” ‘ 
shaken in regard to the accuracy of the information, Mary. “Oh, if you please’m, I don’t mean no ’arm—it’s that ’evingly Music!” [N.B.—The man was only tuning the piano! 





RAILWAY DUTIES. 
There are many passenger duties which are not 





MOH OFS z + = an merely not obnoxious, but are eminently proper; and 

ny if CHAT 4 ‘i ss S: yet how'many persons travel constantly by railway 

1 | { — Ne without giving them a thought. By way of useful ad- 

( | | TRAINS a! Fine SESS monition, let us specify a few: 

aA = | L_TRERE MARK 1k There is, first of all, the duty of not pushing at the 

ne S pay place, especially if ladies chance to be in front of 
. U1. 


you. 

There nextly is the duty of coming there provided 
with the proper ready money, so as not to keep folks 
waiting while you change a five-dollar bill. 

There, moreover, is the duty of abstention from piling 
up zane hat-boxes and hand-bags and wraps in the um- 
brella net so as to risk their tumbling on your neigh- 
bor’s head. 

There is the duty of not quarreling about an open 
window, but of conceding the command of it to the 
sitter next it, facing toward the — who, by long- 
acknowledged justice, clearly has the right. 

There is the duty of obedience to the law respecting 
trespass which prohibits the removal of a coat or an 
umbrella, marking the retention of a vacated seat. 

There is the duty of shutting the door gently when 
you quit the train at a way-station, and neither slam- 
ming it with a bang nor leaving it wide open, as is 
done by selfish and ungentlemanly snobs. 

There is the duty of sharing your newspaper with 
any one who has none, and offering first the leaders, 
and not the outside sheet. 

' There is the duty of not putting _ _ boots 
upon the cushions when you wish to lay your legs up. 

There is the duty of opening the car door for any 
lady leaving or entering the train, even at the risk of 
soiling your new gloves. 

There is reciprocally the duty on the lady’s part to 
smile her gratitude at least, if she does not verbally 
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There is the duty of never eating peppermirt, or 
using scents or drinks which have a nauseous odor. 

There is the duty of abstaining from bothering your 
neighbors with remarks about the weather, or plati- 
tudinarianisms upon things in general. 

here is the duty of not snoring when you are in 
company and pursuing a night journey. 

And there is, finally, the duty of remembering that 
delays are dangerous, especially on railways; and 
therefore of never keeping the train waiting while 
you fumble in your pockets for your ticket, which 
you ought to have in readiness to be produced at any 
3 moment. 

“ TIS BETTER NOT TO KNOW." Why is a young lady like a bill of exchange ?—Be- 
sic aiane . : £ is 6 ae : aes ¥ cause she ought to be Xettled when she aaiets at ma- 
ImpupenT Boy (generally). “'I'ry yer Weight—only Five Cents!” (Yo lady of commanding proportions in particular). ““Tell yer ’xact Weight to a Hounce, Mum!” turity. 











